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The  Broom  Fairies. 

ONCE  upon  a  time  ever  so  long  ago  a  king  and 
queen  sat  in  their  palace  with  their  new-born 
son  upon  his  mother's  knees,  and  all  day  long  their 
subjects,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  toiled  up 
the  polished  marble  steps  that  led  to  the  throne- 
room  and  presented  their  gifts  to  the  baby  prince. 
As  the  day  wore  on  to  afternoon  it  grew  hotter  and 
hotter,  and  the  king  nodded  under  his  gold  mantle 
and  jewelled  crown,  and  the  courtiers  wished  the 
audience  would  come  to  an  end  and  allow  them  to 
rest  in  the  cool  gardens  of  the  palace. 

Among  the  people  who  came  was  an  old,  old 
woman.  She  did  not  come  in  by  the  golden  gates 
with  the  rest  of  the  crowd,  but  she  slipped  in  by  a 
back  door  and  up  the  back  stairs.  And  as  she  went 
she  peeped  into  the  kitchen  and  saw  the  cook 
stealing  the  victuals  and  the  scullery-boy  stealing 
the  dripping;  and  she  peeped  into  the  cellar  and 
saw  the  cellarer  stealing  the  wine,  and  into  the  bed- 
rooms and  saw  the  tire-women  stealing  the  clothes, 
and  her  old  eyes  twinkled  brightly  as  she  went  into 
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the  throne-room  and  stood  among  the  courtiers  in 
her  shabby  cloak. 

"Well,  mother,"  said  the  king  graciously, 
"what  have  you  brought?" 

"What  you  need,"  said  the  old  woman,  "is  a 
clean  sweep.    I  will  give  you  a  new  broom." 

"Woman!"  said  the  king  angrily,  "we  want 
nothing  from  you!" 

"Very  well,"  said  the  old  woman,  "then  you 
shall  have  nothing." 

"Seize  her!"  cried  the  king,  and  then  rubbed  his 
eyes,  for  the  place  where  the  old  woman  had  stood 
was  empty  and  she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"Wife,"  said  the  king,  "the  heat  has  made  me 
drowsy;  I  have  undoubtedly  been  dreaming." 

"Undoubtedly  it  was  a  dream!"  said  the 
courtiers,  and  then  they  all  bowed  very  low  and 
spread  out  their  hands,  repeating,  "Undoubtedly 
it  was  a  dream." 

Far  away  from  the  royal  city,  where  the  highway 
runs  down  between  the  hills  towards  the  setting 
sun,  stood  a  cottage  by  a  pine  wood.  In  the  cottage 
a  mother  sat  nursing  a  new  little  girl  baby,  when  an 
old,  old  woman  with  bright  eyes  came  to  the  door 
and  asked  to  come  in  and  rest. 

"Come  in  and  welcome,"  said  the  mother.  "There 
is  a  little  milk  in  the  pitcher  and  a  piece  of  bread 
beside  it.     Sit  down  and  make  yourself  at  home." 
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"That  I  will,"  said  the  little  old  woman,  and  she 
came  in  and  rested  and  supped  and  watched  the 
mother  rock  her  baby  to  sleep. 

"Before  I  go,"  said  the  old  woman,  "I  should 
like  to  give  you  something;  now  what  would  you 
like  best?" 

"I  want  nothing  so  much  in  the  world,"  said  the 
mother,  "as  a  new  broom." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  old  woman,  "you  shall 
have  one,"  and  she  stepped  out  of  the  door  into  the 
golden  light  and  walked  down  the  highway  towards 
the  setting  sun.  At  the  bend  of  the  road  stood  a 
bush  of  broom  in  full  blossom,  but  how  much 
further  she  went  I  don't  know,  for  no  one  saw  her 
go  past  the  bush  of  broom  in  full  blossom. 

In  the  morning  when  the  mother  rose  she  found 
a  new  broom  standing  in  the  corner. 

"Why,  I  declare!"  she  said.  "If  there  isn't  a 
new  broom!  Now  that  is  a  handy  thing  to  have 
about  the  house.  Just  see  how  well  it  is  made  and 
how  nicely  it  is  balanced!  The  good  fairies  must 
have  put  it  there.  Why,  I  declare  it  is  made  of 
twigs  of  living  broom,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  would 
never  grow  old  or  wear  out;  now  I  shall  be  able  to 
make  a  clean  sweep  indeed." 

And  so  she  did,  tidying  up  her  cottage  with 
pleasure;  it  was  no  trouble  to  her.  And  though 
the  baby  grew  up  and  became  a  beautiful  young 
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girl  the  broom  did  not  wear  out,  but  every  spring  it 
put  out  little  twigs  and  buds  and  blossoms  and 
renewed  itself.  And  when  the  young  girl  was 
seventeen  she  took  the  broom  out  of  her  mother's 
hand  and  kept  house  for  the  two  of  them  at  first  and 
afterwards  for  herself  alone.  And  she  told  her 
mother  that  when  she  was  asleep  she  saw  little  elves 
dressed  in  yellow  come  out  of  the  broom  and  dance 
in  her  dreams. 

Now  on  her  twentieth  birthday  she  was  standing 
at  the  door  of  the  cottage,  when  she  heard  a  great 
noise  of  angry  voices  coming  down  the  road,  and 
presently  round  the  bend  of  the  road  came  a  crowd 
of  rough  men  and  women  and  noisy  children  stoning 
a  little  old,  old  woman  who  hobbled  on  as  fast  as  she 
could  and  pulled  her  shabby  cloak  tightly  round 
her.    "Witch ! "  they  cried.    "Drown  her ! " 

The  young  girl  ran  into  the  road.  "Come  in 
here,  mother,"  she  said,  and  pulled  her  into  the 
cottage.  "I  will  soon  send  these  people  off;  I  will 
take  my  broom  to  them,"  and  she  seized  it  and  ran 
out  of  the  house  shaking  it  bravely. 

As  soon  as  they  saw  her  the  people  fled  wildly  in 
all  directions,  the  women  screamed,  and  all  was 
confusion.  Some  tripped  and  cut  their  knees,  some 
fell  into  the  ditch  and  were  half  drowned,  some 
fell  into  the  bramble  bushes  and  tore  their  clothes, 
and  all  were  in  a  most  pitiable  state. 
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"An  army!"  said  one.  "An  army  in  bright 
yellow  with  long  spears  came  out  of  the  house  and 
fell  upon  us." 

"A  fierce  fellow  in  golden  armour  with  a  gleaming 
sword  chased  me,"  said  another,  "and  had  I  not 
crept  into  this  bramble  bush  I  should  have  been 
killed." 

And  so  they  all  said. 

"Never  let  go  of  your  broom,"  said  the  little  old 
woman  to  the  young  girl.  Then  she  stepped  out  on 
to  the  highway  and  walked  towards  the  setting  sun, 
but  how  far  she  went  I  don't  know,  for  no  one  saw 
her  go  past  the  bush  of  broom  in  full  blossom. 

Now  the  king's  son  was  grown  up  and  he  was  of 
an  evil  disposition;  on  his  twentieth  birthday  he 
conspired  against  his  foolish  and  indulgent  father 
and  put  him  in  prison,  where  he  had  nothing,  as  the 
old  woman  had  promised  him.  Then  he  made 
himself  king  and  gave  himself  up  to  ease  and 
selfishness  and  oppressed  his  subjects.  When  he 
was  twenty- four  he  called  a  number  of  his  nobles 
before  him. 

"Go  to  the  next  kingdom,"  he  said,  "and  fetch 
me  a  princess  for  a  wife;  and  if  she  will  not  come, 
go  to  the  next  and  get  me  one  there.  If  you  return 
without  a  bride  for  me,  and  she  be  not  as  fair  as  the 
day,  you  shall  lose  your  heads." 

So  the  embassy  went  to  the  next  kingdom,  but 
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the  king's  daughter  would  not  marry  so  cruel  a 
prince;  so  they  went  to  the  next  and  fared  the  same, 
and  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  the  next.  And  at 
last  they  came  home,  for  there  was  not  a  princess  in 
the  whole  world  brave  enough  to  marry  their  master. 

"What  shall  we  do  now?"  they  said.  "If  we  go 
to  the  palace  without  a  bride  we  shall  lose  our  heads ; 
yet  where  shall  we  find  a  woman  who  is  not  afraid?" 

Then  they  all  stared,  for  in  front  of  them  stood  a 
little  old,  old  woman  with  twinkling  eyes. 

"In  the  cottage  by  the  pine  wood  where  the  high- 
way runs  toward  the  setting  sun,"  she  said,  "there 
lives  a  woman  who  fears  nothing  and  who  is  fairer 
than  the  day." 

"Hurrah!"  cried  the  embassy,  and  threw  up 
their  velvet  caps  and  forgot  to  catch  them  as  they 
came  down,  but  rushed  bareheaded  on  to  the  high- 
way, and  all  the  way  to  the  cottage  where  the  young 
girl  dwelt,  and  fell  on  their  knees  before  her. 

"Fairer  than  the  day!"  they  said,  "save  our 
lives." 

"Who  is  pursuing  you?"  she  said.  "I  will  take 
my  broom  to  them." 

"She  fears  nothing,"  they  said.  "She  shall  be 
our  queen." 

So  they  had  her  dressed  in  costly  silks  and  cloth 
of  gold,  and  brought  a  chariot  with  white  horses  for 
her  to  ride  in. 
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"But  I  must  take  my  broom/'  she  said,  and  when 
they  saw  she  would  not  go  without  it  they  con- 
sented, and  she  looked  so  beautiful  and  queenly  in 
her  rich  robes  that  they  said,  "Perhaps  the  king  will 
not  notice  it.'' 

Now  the  king  was  sitting  in  his  robes  of  state  to 
receive  his  bride.  Round  him  stood  the  greatest 
princes  of  his  realm  and  the  most  beautiful  ladies  of 
his  court,  and  when  the  young  girl  walked  up  to  the 
throne  they  all  murmured  with  admiration  at  her 
beauty,  then  tittered  as  they  saw  the  broom.  The 
king's  face  grew  dark. 

"Madam,"  he  said,  "what  is  that  you 
have?" 

"It  is  my  broom,"  she  said.  "It  is  as  old  as 
I  am  and  I  will  not  be  parted  from  it." 

"Are  you  not  afraid?"  said  the  king. 

"No,"  she  said,  "I  am  not." 

So  they  were  married,  and  the  king  put  a  gold 
crown  on  her  head  and  appointed  a  noble  lady  to 
carry  the  broom  before  her  and  be  Hereditary  Grand 
Bearer  of  the  Broom. 

The  next  morning  the  young  queen  looked  out  of 
the  window  and  saw  a  great  crowd  assembled 
beneath  the  palace  windows. 

"Who  are  these?"  she  asked. 

"These  are  the  suppliants  waiting  for  the  king  to 
judge  their  causes;    but  the  king  has   not   done 
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justice  these  many  months,  and  still  they  come  and 
the  crowd  grows  daily." 

"Where  is  the  king?"  she  said. 

"He  sleeps;  it  is  death  to  wake  him." 

"Give  me  my  broom,"  said  the  queen.  "I  am 
not  afraid;  I  will  wake  him  and  make  him  do 
justice."  So  she  put  on  her  crown  and  took  her 
broom  and  went  and  shook  the  king  by  the  shoulder. 

"What  do  you  want?"  said  the  king.  "And 
why  are  you  standing  over  me  with  that  gleaming 
sword  in  your  hand?" 

"It  is  not  a  sword,"  said  the  queen.  "It  is  only 
my  old  broom.    Get  up  and  come  and  do  justice." 

"You  may  do  justice  yourself,"  said  the  king; 
"I  am  too  sleepy." 

So  the  queen  sat  and  judged  all  day  long,  and  so 
she  did  for  many  days. 

Then  the  nobles  came  to  the  king  and  bowed  low 
and  spread  out  their  hands  and  they  said,  "These 
many  days  the  queen  does  justice,  and  she  pays  no 
attention  to  noble  or  prince,  but  judges  all  alike; 
yea,  even  against  yourself  she  does  not  scruple  to 
give  judgment,  whereby  the  royal  revenue  is  much 
diminished." 

"Go,"  said  the  king,  "take  guards,  seize  her, 
and  bring  her  before  me." 

So  the  nobles  went  joyfully  away  to  fetch  the 
palace    guard,    and    marched    into    the    audience- 
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chamber  where  the  queen  sat  judging  the  people. 
By  her  side  stood  the  Hereditary  Grand  Bearer  of 
the  Broom,  and  she  herself  was  fairer  than  the  day. 

^'Surrender!''  cried  the  nobles.  "You  are  our 
prisoner." 

"Nonsense,"  said  the  queen.  "Here,  give  me 
my  broom;  I  will  soon  make  a  clean  sweep  of  you," 
and  she  drove  them  before  her  in  great  confusion, 
struggling  and  fighting  among  themselves,  and  the 
queen  returned  to  her  golden  chair  and  continued 
judging. 

But  the  nobles  fled  in  terror  to  the  king.  "A 
host  of  warriors!"  they  said.  "A  secret  body-guard 
in  golden  armour  which  the  queen  has  hidden  in 
the  palace  fell  upon  us  and  handled  us  shamefully. 
She  is  a  witch  and  her  broom  she  uses  to  ride  upon 
when  she  goes  abroad  to  do  evil.  As  for  these  armed 
men,  it  is  plain  she  means  to  seize  the  kingdom  for 
herself." 

"You  are  all  cowards,"  said  the  king,  "to  be 
afraid  of  a  woman  and  a  broomstick.  Go  to-night 
when  she  is  asleep  and  bind  her,  and  to-morrow  I 
will  do  justice  myself." 

So  when  all  the  palace  had  gone  to  rest  and  the 
queen  lay  in  her  great  carved  bed  with  the  broom  on 
the  silken  coverlet  at  her  feet,  six  nobles  with  ropes 
in  their  hands  crept  stealthily  to  her  door,  softly 
pushed  it  open,  and  went  in.    The  next  moment  the 
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first  backed  violently  and  trod  on  the  next  one's 
toes,  and  in  a  trice  they  were  struggling  and  tram- 
pling on  each  other  in  the  doorway,  and  finally 
rushed  back  with  torn  clothes  and  white  faces  to 
the  king. 

^'Four  shining  shapes,"  they  said,  ^'with  golden 
armour  and  deadly  spears  guard  the  queen's  bed. 
We  will  be  beheaded  rather  than  go  back.  Un- 
doubtedly she  is  a  witch." 

And  the  courtiers  bowed  low  and  repeated,  "Un- 
doubtedly she  is  a  witch." 

The  next  day  the  king  sent  for  the  Hereditary 
Grand  Bearer  of  the  Broom. 

"The  queen's  broom  is  too  precious,"  he  said, 
"to  be  carried  in  public  every  day.  Here  is  another 
exactly  like  it;  you  must  change  them  and  give  the 
old  one  to  the  keeper  of  the  treasury  for  safety, 
and  you  shall  be  a  grand  duchess." 

So  the  Hereditary  Grand  Bearer  of  the  Broom 
curtseyed  and  retired,  and  when  she  attended  the 
queen  she  changed  the  brooms  and  brought  the  real 
one  to  the  king. 

"Now,"  said  the  king,  "we  shall  see  who  is 
master." 

So  he  called  his  guards  and  went  into  the  audience- 
chamber.  "Now  seize  her,"  he  cried,  and  they 
rushed  upon  the  queen.  Then  she  seized  the  sham 
broom  and  swung  it  round  her,  but  they  laughed  and 
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knocked  it  out  of  her  hands  and  bound  them  behind 
her.  And  they  drove  the  people  out  of  the  palace 
and  shut  the  gates,  and  they  locked  the  queen  up  in 
a  narrow  dungeon  while  they  made  preparations  to 
burn  her  on  the  morrow  for  a  witch. 

But  in  the  night  the  enemy  came  to  the  city  walls 
and  battered  at  the  gates,  but  the  king  and  his 
nobles  were  too  much  taken  up  with  ridding  them- 
selves of  the  queen  to  go  and  fight,  so  they  left  the 
city  to  defend  itself.  They  raised  a  great  pile  of 
faggots  in  the  courtyard  and  set  the  real  broom  in 
the  middle.  Then  they  brought  out  the  queen  and 
bound  her  tightly  to  it,  while  the  torch-bearer 
fetched  a  torch  to  light  the  faggots.  And  the  king 
sat  on  a  raised  throne  to  watch  the  proceedings, 
while  outside  the  courtyard  the  people  battered  and 
clamoured,  "The  enemy!  The  enemy!  The  enemy 
is  at  the  gates  1  '^ 

Then  the  torch-bearer  advanced  to  fire  the  pile 
and  the  queen  shut  her  eyes;  but  at  that  moment 
the  gates  of  the  courtyard  gave  way  and  the  people 
rushed  in  and  trampled  him  under  foot,  and  the  king 
and  his  nobles  fled  into  the  palace  and  fastened  the 
door,  while  his  subjects  begged  for  succour. 

''Oh!  if  I  were  free!"  cried  the  queen.  ''Release 
me,  dear  people,  and  I  will  take  my  broom  to  them." 

So  they  cut  the  ropes  and  she  seized  her  broom 
and  hurried  to  the  ramparts.    She  was  only  just  in 
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time;  the  enemy  had  set  up  ladders  against  the 
wall  and  at  that  moment  the  head  of  an  armed 
man  appeared  above  the  battlements. 

^'Away!"  cried  the  queen  and  shook  her  broom 
at  him,  and  the  man  fell  back  and  knocked  his  com- 
panions into  the  moat  with  him. 

^'Give  me  a  horse,  dear  people,"  said  the  queen, 
"and  open  the  gates,  and  I  will  teach  these  people 
to  remain  in  their  own  country." 

So  she  rode  out  carrying  her  broom,  and  the 
enemy  ran  before  her  crying,  "The  yellow  spear- 
men! The  yellow  spearmen!  Run  for  your 
lives!"  and  she  pursued  them  to  their  camp  and 
they  all  fled. 

All  except  one.  He  was  their  leader  and  a  valiant 
prince;  he  came  out  of  his  tent  and  helped  the  queen 
to  dismount. 

"Are  you  not  afraid  like  the  rest?"  she  said. 

"No,"  he  answered.  "I  see  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of,  but  a  little  band  of  elves  dressed  in  yellow  joining 
hands  and  dancing  round  us." 

"Why  are  you  making  war  upon  us?"  said  the 
queen. 

"Your  husband  wronged  me  and  refused  redress, 
so  I  have  come  to  take  it." 

"But  your  men  are  all  fled;  what  will  you  do 
now?"  said  she. 

"I  will  call  them  back,"  he  answered,  "and  you 
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and  I  will  make  a  treaty,  and  you  shall  do  me 
justice." 

So  they  rode  back  to  the  city,  but  when  they 
reached  it  they  found  the  evil  king  had  killed  him- 
self in  terror.  So  they  made  a  peace  and  the  prince 
took  his  army  back  to  his  own  land  and  the  queen 
ruled  the  kingdom. 

And  in  a  year  he  came  back  again  and  there  was  a 
grand  wedding.  And  as  the  bridal  pair  sat  apart  on 
their  raised  seats,  while  the  court  feasted,  a  little 
old,  old  woman  with  bright  eyes  came  and  stood 
before  them. 

"I  have  come  for  my  broom,"  she  said.  "You 
have  made  a  clean  sweep  and  need  it  no  longer."  So 
they  thanked  her  and  the  queen  gave  her  the  broom; 
and  she  stepped  out  on  to  the  highway  and  walked 
towards  the  setting  sun,  but  how  far  she  went  I 
don't  know,  for  no  one  saw  her  go  past  the  bush  of 
broom  in  full  blossom. 
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ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  great  king.  He 
had  lands  and  forests  and  great  rivers  and 
armies  and  ships  and  treasures  as  much  as  ever  he 
wanted.  He  was  a  very  great  king  indeed,  and  if 
you  thought  all  day  and  all  night  you  couldn't  think 
how  great  and  powerful  he  was. 

And  he  had  one  only  daughter,  and  she  was  the 
most  beautiful  princess  there  ever  was,  and  if  you 
thought  all  day  and  all  night  you  couldn't  think  how 
beautiful  she  was. 

But  she  was  very  proud;  no  one  could  tell  how 
proud  she  was.  Even  the  wise  man  who  lived  in  the 
House  of  the  Stars,  and  who  had  thought  all  day  and 
all  night  for  many  days  and  many  nights  without 
giving  his  mind  to  any  other  subject,  couldn't  tell 
how  proud  she  was.  To  begin  with,  nobody  might 
speak  to  her;  but  that  is  not  exceptional,  many 
princesses  are  like  that.  But  then  no  one  might 
presume  to  do  her  a  service  without  permission  from 
her  lord  chamberlain,  her  twelve  gentlemen  of  the 
presence,  and  her  twenty  ladies-in-waiting;   while 
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her  good-natured  waiting-women  were  quite  worn 
out  with  inspecting  the  presents  prepared  for  her  by 
love-sick  young  princes,  for  if  she  did  not  approve  of 
a  present  offered  to  her  she  had  the  unlucky  giver's 
head  cut  off,  so  it  was  well  to  have  a  specialist's 
opinion  beforehand. 

At  last  her  father,  who,  as  you  were  told,  was  a 
very  great  king  indeed,  and  who  was  not  afraid  of 
anybody  or  anything  under  the  sun,  grew  tired 
of  her  heartless  behaviour  and  ordered  her  to  get 
married  at  once. 

"But  who  is  there  fit  for  me  to  marry?"  said  the 
princess. 

"That  is  not  my  business,"  said  the  king.  "It 
should  be  quite  simple  to  find  a  suitable  person  and 
it  will  be  a  nice  little  occupation  for  you." 

Then  he  put  on  his  crown,  which  he  had  taken  off 
when  he  entered  his  daughter's  room,  and  walked 
out  with  his  twenty  pages  in  front  and  his  fifty 
gentlemen  behind,  for  he  was  a  very  great  king  and 
always  went  suitably  attended. 

Naturally  the  princess  was  angry;  she  was  very 
angry;  she  was  terribly  angry;  and  if  you  thought 
all  day  and  all  night  you  couldn't  think  how  angry 
she  was.  In  fact  she  was  enraged,  and  none  of  her 
presents  were  satisfactory  that  day  and  all  the 
givers  were  beheaded. 

The  next  day  the  princess  despatched  heralds  to 
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all  parts  of  the  world  to  invite  suitors  to  present 
themselves,  and  although  her  behaviour  was  so 
callous  and  her  heart  so  cold,  just  because  she  was 
so  very  lovely,  princes  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  in  the  hope  of  pleasing  her  fancy.  They  came 
by  twos  and  by  threes;  they  came  by  half-dozens 
and  dozens;  they  came  by  scores  and  by  crowds: 
you  would  never  have  thought  there  were  so  many 
princes  in  the  world,  and  they  all  stood  in  the  great 
courtyard  of  the  palace  and  sighed,  and  sighed  until 
the  princess  ordered  the  windows  to  be  closed  be- 
cause of  the  draught. 

^^Now,"  said  the  princess,  "since  no  one  can 
compare  with  me  in  beauty  and  excellence  it  is  only 
fitting  that  he  who  would  be  my  husband  should  be 
also  incomparable." 

So  she  set  sixty  wizards  and  forty  astrologers  to 
work  to  devise  hard  tests  and  problems  for  the 
princes,  and  she  gave  the  brave  and  hardy  princes 
the  mathematical  problems  to  solve,  and  she  sent 
the  clever  ones  and  the  poets  to  kill  giants  and  do 
other  things  requiring  muscle,  and  of  course  both 
were  worsted;  and  if  they  survived  she  had  them 
beheaded  for  daring  to  offer  themselves  as  husbands. 

Now  the  wise  man  who  lived  in  the  House  of  the 
Stars  heard  of  all  these  things,  and  he  left  his  room 
where  he  watched  the  planets  and  listened  to  all  the 
things  the  winds  whispered  to  him  and  he  sought  the 
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princess.  And  first  of  all  he  got  leave  to  speak 
to  her. 

Now  she  was  standing  by  the  lake  in  her  summer 
garden,  admiring  her  own  reflection  in  the  water;  her 
hair  hung  round  her  like  beaten  gold  and  fell  in  folds 
at  her  feet  like  a  royal  mantle.  Then  a  little  breeze 
came  across  the  lake  and  lifted  her  hair  so  that 
it  spread  out  like  a  shining  veil,  and  the  princess 
stretched  out  her  arms  to  the  sun  and  laughed. 
"There  is  no  one  to  compare  with  me  in  the  world," 
she  said. 

"You  certainly  are  very  beautiful,"  said  the 
wise  man. 

The  princess  smiled  at  him  for  a  moment. 

"But,"  said  the  wise  man,  "I  have  come  to  warn 
you  that  a  terrible  fate  is  coming  upon  you." 

"If  you  stand  there  talking  any  more  nonsense 
I  will  have  you  beheaded,"  said  the  princess  sweetly. 

Then  the  wise  man  lost  his  temper. 

"Wretched  woman,"  he  said,  "may  your  doom 
come  quickly!" 

"I  see  you  have  lost  your  temper,"  said  the 
princess,  "also  your  wits ;  and  since  one  always  loses 
three  things  when  once  one  begins,  you  will  probably 
lose  your  head  at  an  early  hour  to-morrow." 

And  he  did. 

He  was  executed  at  sunrise,  and  that  very 
morning    the   twenty   ladies-in-waiting    who    stood 
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round  the  princess  complained  of  the  cold  and 
ordered  twenty  fur  mantles. 

Some  days  afterwards  the  princess  looked  from 
her  window  and  saw  there  were  only  twenty  princes 
sighing  in  the  courtyard  and  enquired  the  reason. 

Then  her  chief  Gentleman  of  the  Presence  bowed 
three  times,  advanced  six  paces  and  bowed  twelve 
times,  advanced  two  more  paces,  bowed  twenty 
times,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  told  her  the  reason.  Half 
the  princes  had  perished  while  attempting  to  per- 
form her  tasks  and  of  the  remainder  twelve  had 
become  discouraged,  forty  had  been  beheaded,  and 
the  mothers  of  fifty  others  (including  fourteen  great 
queens)  had  arrived  secretly  in  the  night  and  taken 
solemn  oaths  from  their  sons  that  they  would  return 
home  with  them  at  once,  and  so  only  twenty  were  left. 

That  morning  fifty  waiting-maids  who  served  the 
princess  complained  of  colds  in  the  head  and 
ordered  fifty  woollen  robes  and  one  hundred  fur- 
lined  shoes. 

And  all  this  time  it  was  the  middle  of  the  summer. 

The  next  day  another  prince  was  beheaded,  and 
when  his  mother  heard  of  it  she  sought  out  a  witch 
and  sold  her  jewels  for  a  spell  to  cast  over  the 
princess,  then  set  out  for  the  palace,  and  did  not  rest 
day  or  night  until  she  reached  it. 

And  the  princess  sat  in  her  great  hall  surrounded 
by  knights  and  ladies  who  shivered  in  midsummer, 
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and  her  robes  gleamed  in  the  sunshine  like  a 
thousand  frost  diamonds.  When  the  queen  mother 
saw  her  she  looked  at  her  attentively,  and  then  she 
spoke. 

*'I  came,"  she  said,  "to  cast  a  spell  over  you.  It 
is  unnecessary,  your  doom  is  upon  you." 

Then  she  went  back  to  her  own  country. 

That  day  a  waiting-maid  was  frost-bitten,  and  the 
princess's  silken  robes  crackled  as  she  moved. 

Now  her  father  was  a  very  great  king  indeed,  as 
you  were  told,  and  if  you  thought  all  day  and  all 
night  you  couldn't  think  how  great  he  was,  but  there 
was  just  one  king  greater  than  he,  and  his  name  was 
Maximus. 

Maximus  sent  a  messenger  to  her  father,  saying, 
"Greeting!  I  come  to  meet  you,"  and  when  he 
arrived  the  king  went  out  to  meet  him  with  twenty 
pages  in  front  and  fifty  gentlemen  behind,  for  he  was 
a  very  great  king,  and  always  went  suitably  attended. 
But  no  one  went  before  Maximus  nor  followed  after 
him,  for  he  was  the  greatest  king  of  all  and  could 
afford  to  do  without. 

"I  have  come  to  speak  to  you  about  your 
daughter,"  said  Maximus.  "All  these  beheadings 
are  becoming  a  scandal,  and  I  have  lost  several  of  my 
bravest  vassals.  I  have  brought  my  son  with  me,  and 
she  shall  marry  him  and  put  an  end  to  all  this  fuss." 

"I  shall  be  very  happy,"  said  her  father,  and  so 
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it  was  arranged.  But  when  the  king  told  the 
princess  she  fell  into  a  cold  rage,  and  a  waiting-lady 
died  of  cold  in  the  summer,  and  fifty  ladies  refused 
to  enter  her  presence.  The  prince,  however,  was  of  a 
robust  constitution,  and  he  walked  right  up  to  her 
and  would  have  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips,  but 
when  he  tried  he  found  her  arm  was  quite  stiff,  and 
she  herself  was  a  piece  of  ice  from  head  to  foot;  her 
cold  heart  had  frozen  her  to  a  statue. 

So  there  was  no  wedding,  and  the  remaining 
nineteen  princes  were  sent  home,  while  Maximus 
and  his  son  went  to  the  next  kingdom  for  a  bride, 
whom  they  found  in  the  person  of  a  very  amiable  and 
accomplished  princess,  who  had  never  had  anyone 
beheaded  in  her  life. 

But  the  frozen  princess  sat  in  her  splendid  hall 
and  never  moved,  and  there  she  sat  while  a  thousand 
years  went  by. 

At  the  end  of  a  thousand  years  she  still  sat  there, 
but  the  palace  had  become  a  ruin  and  a  great  forest 
had  grown  up  round  it.  Another  thousand  years 
went  by  and  the  forest  had  disappeared  and  a 
desolate  moorland  had  taken  its  place.  No  one 
ventured  to  cross  the  heath,  which  folks  said  was 
enchanted,  but  everyone  knew  of  the  frozen 
princess  sitting  there  in  her  ruined  hall,  and  it  began 
to  be  whispered  that  she  was  waiting  for  a  deliverer. 
After  a  time  a  prince  came  who  thought  he  was  to  be 
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her  deliverer,  but  his  heart  was  not  right,  and  it  was 
vanity  and  the  tales  of  her  great  beauty  which  sent 
him  to  her,  so  when  he  stood  in  her  presence  the  cold 
gripped  him  and  he  died. 

At  last  there  came  a  peasant  lad  in  whose  heart  a 
fire  was  burning  for  the  righting  of  wrongs,  and 
when  he  came  across  the  heath  and  stood  before  her 
he  did  not  think  of  her  beauty  and  felt  the  cold  not 
at  all.  But  the  fire  in  his  heart  was  burning  fiercely 
and  he  knew  the  wrong  could  never  be  righted  while 
she  remained  thus ;  so  he  went  up  to  her  without  fear 
and  warmed  her  icy  hands  in  his  bosom,  and  the 
warmth  spread  through  her,  and  at  last  she  sighed 
and  moved,  and  her  robes,  which  were  stiff  with 
frost,  relaxed  and  fell  loosely. 

Then  he  told  her  that  allTier  people  were  dead  and 
how  she  had  sat  there  so  many,  many  years,  and  as 
he  spoke  the  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes  and  she 
said,  "I'm  sorry." 

And  when  she  had  said  that  she  melted  quite  away 
and  there  was  nothing  left  except  her  icy  heart, 
which  could  never  be  quite  melted,  but  which 
became  a  perpetual  fountain  of  melting  ice.  And  the 
waters  of  the  fountain  watered  the  desolate  heath 
and  it  became  a  beautiful  pasture-land  and  a  rich 
and  smiling  valley;  and  if  you  ask  people  why  their 
corn  grows  so  thick  and  so  fine  they  will  tell  you  it  is 
watered  with  the  tears  from  the  princess's  heart. 
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ONCE  upon  a  time  there  were  three  sisters  who 
lived  in  a  house  upon  a  hill,  and  one  had  red 
hair,  and  one  had  black  hair,  and  one  had  yellow, 
and  they  were  all  three  as  pretty  as  the  prettiest 
picture  that  ever  was  painted. 

Every  morning  they  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and 
cleaned  their  house  from  top  to  bottom,  for  they 
were  famous  housewives  and  liked  everything  to  be 
clean  and  tidy. 

And  when  all  was  arranged  to  their  satisfaction 
the  eldest  let  down  her  red  hair,  and  the  middle  one 
let  down  her  black  hair,  and  youngest  let  down  her 
yellow  hair,  and  they  looked  like  three  princesses. 

Now  it  was  their  great  delight  whenever  the  sun 
shone  to  start  at  the  top  and  run  down  the  hill 
together  as  fast  as  they  could  go  without  stopping, 
but  they  never  joined  hands.  Instead,  they  used  to 
tie  their  hair  together  in  two  big  knots  and  then  they 
could  spread  out  and  run  down  the  hill  with  a 
wonderful  swing,  but  first  they  used  to  join  hands 
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and  sing  a  charm  over  their  knotted  hair,  and  when  it 
was  sung  nobody  could  untie  the  knot  but  themselves. 

Now  the  North  Wind  said  to  his  father,  ^'Father, 
I  have  quite  grown  up." 

''You  have,"  said  the  Old  Wind. 

"And  I  am  a  man." 

"That  remains  to  be  seen,"  said  the  Old  Wind. 

"We  will  see  about  it  as  soon  as  possible,"  said  the 
Young  Wind,  "and  in  the  meantime,  I  want  a  wife." 

"Quite  right,"  said  the  Old  Wind.  "It  is  high 
time  you  had  one.  I  am  getting  old  and  shall  soon 
be  glad  to  hand  over  the  business  to  you,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  you  settled  before  I  go." 

"Whom  would  you  suggest?"  asked  his  son. 

"What  do  you  take  me  for?"  demanded  the  Old 
Wind.  "Please  yourself  and  don't  worry  me!" 
and  then,  being  a  business-like  old  gentleman,  he 
wrapped  himself  up  well,  put  a  substantial  lunch  in 
his  pockets,  and  went  out  and  blew  a  gale. 

When  the  Young  Wind  was  left  to  himself  he 
decided  that  the  really  important  thing  was  to  show 
himself  a  man,  and  that  he  had  better  get  a  wife  as 
soon  as  possible  so  that  his  mind  might  not  be 
disturbed  by  trifles. 

So  he  called  to  the  hawk  whom  he  saw  high  above 
his  head  and  the  hawk  came  down  and  perched  on 
his  wrist. 

"What  can  you  see  when  you  are  up  there?  "  he  said. 
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"The  red,  the  black,  and  the  yellow,"  said  the  hawk. 

"What  do  you  mean?''  said  the  Young  Wind. 

"The  red,  the  black,  and  the  yellow,"  said  the  hawk. 

"I  shall  wring  your  neck,"  said  the  Young  Wind. 

"Aha!  You  are  only  a  boy,"  said  the  hawk;  "go 
and  see  for  yourself,  lazybones;  you  are  only  a  boy, 
aha!"  And  away  he  flew,  screaming  "You  are  only 
a  boy,  a  boy,  a  boy!" 

Up  flew  the  Young  Wind,  up  as  straight  as  a  lark 
from  his  bed,  and  when  he  was  up  so  high  that  he 
could  see  for  miles  and  miles  in  every  direction  he 
poised  himself  in  mid-air  and  looked  around  him. 

"Whoo — hoo,"  cried  the  Young  Wind,  exactly 
like  the  wind  in  the  keyhole.    "I  see,  I  see!" 

"What  do  you  see?"  asked  the  clouds. 

"The  red,  the  black,  and  the  yellow,"  laugheH  the 
Young  Wind.     "Whoo— hoo ! " 

The  three  sisters  went  out  into  the  sunshine  to 
play  their  favourite  game  upon  the  hill,  and  they 
looked  as  beautiful  as  three  princesses.  Their  hair 
was  knotted  and  the  charm  was  sung,  and  no  one 
could  divide  them  unless  they  wished  it. 

"I  hear  the  wind  in  the  trees,"  said  the  youngest. 

"I  hear  the  wind  in  the  bracken  at  my  feet,"  said 
the  eldest. 

"The  wind  is  around  me,"  cried  the  middle  one. 
"Sisters,  sisters,  I  am  in  the  air;  hold  fast,  pull  me 
down!" 
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But  they  could  not  pull  her  down,  for  the  Young 
Wind  had  flown  down  and  picked  her  up  and  was 
flying  away  with  her  as  fast  as  he  could  go.  Instead 
they  were  carried  off  with  her,  because  their  hair 
was  knotted  fast  to  hers,  and  there  they  swung  in 
mid-air,  and  the  Young  Wind  could  not  think  what 
made  his  bride  scream  and  struggle  so.  He  had  no 
idea  he  was  carrying  off  all  three  sisters,  for  he  was 
so  strong  that  they  seemed  to  him  as  light  as  a 
feather,  and  when  he  reached  the  Castle  of  the  North 
Winds  and  set  his  bride  upon  her  feet  he  was  very 
much  astonished  to  see  her  sisters  also  pick  them- 
selves up  and  begin  to  rub  their  heads. 

"What  are  you  doing  heie?"  he  said.  "I  don't 
want  you." 

But  they  could  not  see  him,  for  of  course  he  was 
invisible,  and  they  were  very  frightened  indeed. 

"We  did  not  want  to  come,"  they  said.  "Take 
us  home  again  directly,  Voice." 

"I  will  take  two  of  you  back,"  said  the  Young 
Wind  good-humouredly,  "but  the  sister  with  the  black 
hair  must  stay  here,  for  I  want  her  for  my  wife." 

"Oh!"  cried  the  youngest.  "We  don't  like  you 
and  we  won't  leave  our  sister." 

"You  cannot  part  us  unless  we  choose,"  said  the 
eldest. 

"And  I  will  never  marry  a  voice  that  I  can't  see," 
said  the  middle  one. 
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"Take  us  all  home,"  said  the  three  sisters  together. 

At  that  moment  the  Old  Wind  came  home,  and 
instead  of  a  cosy  fire  and  a  nice  supper,  he  found  the 
three  sisters  crying  in  each  other's  arms  and  his  son 
trying  to  turn  himself  into  a  whirlwind. 

"Look  here!"  said  the  Old  Wind,  "this  is 
scandalous !  You  can't  have  three  brides,  take  those 
two  home  at  once." 

"I  would,"  said  the  Young  Wind,  "if  I  could, 
but  they  won't  go." 

"Nonsense!"  said  the  Old  Wind.  "Untie  their 
hair  and  do  as  I  tell  you." 

But  the  Young  Wind  could  not  do  it,  because  the 
charm  held,  and  as  soon  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  the 
knotted  hair  a  dreadful  pain  shot  up  his  arm,  and  he 
turned  three  complete  somersaults  backwards  and 
fell  into  the  coal-box. 

"You  are  a  bungler,"  said  the  Old  Wind.  "Let 
me  try." 

So  he  tried,  and  the  minute  he  touched  the  magic 
knot  a  dreadful  pain  shot  up  his  arm  also,  and  he 
turned  three  somersaults  backwards  and  fell  upon 
his  son,  who  was  just  getting  out  of  the  coal-box,  and 
knocked  him  in  again. 

"Come  here,"  said  the  Old  Wind,  "and  let  me 
dust  you  down." 

So  he  dusted  him  down  and  then  sent  him  to  fetch 
the  Considering  Cap. 
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When  the  Young  Wind  fetched  the  Considering 
Cap  the  Old  Wind  put  it  on  and  then  sat  down  and 
thought  deeply  for  half  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  half 
an  hour  he  said,  ^'I  have  it!" 

"What  have  you?"  said  the  Young  Wind  sulkily. 

"An  idea,"  said  the  Old  Wind.  "You  observe 
there  are  two  knots,  one  of  red  and  black  hair,  and 
one  of  black  and  yellow.  Now  my  idea  is  that  it  is 
of  no  use  to  try  and  undo  them  separately,  but  if  we 
try  them  both  at  the  same  time  they  will  come 
undone  quite  easily." 

"That  is  a  capital  idea,"  said  the  Young  Wind. 
"I  will  count  one,  two,  three,  and  go,  and  we  will 
see  what  happens." 

So  the  Young  Wind  counted,  "One,  two,  three, 
go!"  and  they  both  seized  the  knotted  hair  with 
both  hands  at  the  very  same  moment,  but  they  did 
not  see  what  happened.  For  the  moment  they 
touched  the  hair  a  dreadful  pain  shot  up  both  arms 
and  each  began  turning  Catherine  wheels  all  round 
the  room  in  different  directions,  and  half-way  round 
they  crashed  into  each  other  and  knocked  all  the 
breath  out  of  themselves. 

When  they  picked  themselves  up  the  Old  Wind 
declared  he  would  not  stand  any  more  of  it,  and  he 
flung  out  of  the  castle  in  a  very  bad  temper  and 
slammed  the  door  after  him. 

So  the  Young  Wind  was  left  to  himself  again,  and 
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he  felt  that  he  must  make  a  determined  effort  to  put 
things  right  at  once  or  he  would  never  have  time  to 
see  about  being  a  man. 

He  would  not  trust  to  the  Considering  Cap  after 
the  terrible  experience  he  had  just  gone  through,  but 
decided  to  do  his  best  by  himself. 

"I  am  so  hungry,"  said  the  youngest  sister. 

^'We  have  not  dined,"  remarked  the  eldest. 

^ 'There  is  no  one  to  feed  our  pets,"  said  the  middle 
one. 

^'We  wish  we  were  all  at  home,"  said  the  three 
sisters. 

Immediately  the  Young  Wind  ordered  supper, 
and  the  sisters  saw  the  dishes  come  sailing  into  the 
room  as  though  by  themselves,  for  the  young 
breezes  who  did  the  work  of  the  castle  were  in- 
visible like  their  masters. 

Then  the  Young  Wind  flew  away  to  the  southern 
lands  to  see  his  uncle,  the  South  Wind,  and  his 
cousins,  the  Zephyrs. 

''Uncle,"  he  said,  ^'things  are  not  very  comfort- 
able at  home  just  now,  I  am  getting  married  and  I 
think  my  father  would  like  a  change  of  air." 

"He  shall  come  and  stay  with  us  till  you  have 
finished  your  honeymoon,"  said  the  South  Wind, 
and  the  Young  Wind  thanked  him  and  flew  away, 
thinking  what  a  very  uncomfortable  honeymoon  he 
was  having,  to  be  sure. 
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In  the  Castle  of  the  North  Winds  there  was  a 
council  of  the  red,  the  black,  and  the  yellow. 

"Let  us  make  ourselves  thoroughly  unpleasant," 
they  decided,  "and  then  they  will  take  us  home 
again." 

"Whoo — hoo!"  cried  the  Young  Wind  as  he 
swept  into  the  room.  "I  hear  you,  I  hear  you.  I 
have  come  from  the  blue  seas  and  the  southern 
lands;  and  what  can  you  do,  I  pray?" 

"I  shall  make  unpleasant  music,"  said  the 
eldest,  so  she  took  the  tongs  and  rubbed  them  on 
the  fender,  across  and  over,  and  along,  and  before 
and  behind,  and  the  noise  was  the  most  unpleasant 
noise  that  ever  was. 

"That  is  soon  stopped,"  said  the  Young  Wind  and 
he  took  the  tongs  away  from  her. 

"I  shall  smash  the  crockery,"  said  the  youngest. 

"Remove  the  crockery,"  said  the  Young  Wind 
and  it  was  removed  at  once. 

"And  I  shall  sulk,"  said  the  middle  sister,  and  do 
what  he  could,  the  Young  Wind  could  not  take  her 
sulks  away  from  her. 

So  she  sulked  for  three  days  and  three  nights  and 
on  the  fourth  morning  she  began  to  cry,  and  the 
Young  Wind  felt  something  tug  at  his  heart. 

"Why  do  you  cry?"  said  the  Young  Wind 
gently. 

"The  house  on  the  hill  is  full  of  dust;  my  pets 
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have  not  been  fed,  and  I  want  to  go  home,"  she 
said. 

''I  have  fed  your  pets,"  said  the  Wind,  ^'and  your 
house  shall  be  cleansed." 

"Your  horrid  servants  shan't  touch  our  house," 
said  the  youngest. 

"We  do  not  approve  of  your  domestics,"  said  the 
eldest. 

"Oh!  very  well,"  said  the  Wind,  "I  will  do  it 
myself." 

And  so  he  did,  and  swallowed  a  lot  of  dust  doing  it, 
for  he  was  not  used  to  housework. 

When  he  reached  home,  lo  and  behold,  the  middle 
sister  had  lost  her  sulks  and  the  Young  Wind's 
courage  revived.  So,  although  he  was  very  tired, 
he  determined  to  make  another  attempt  to  release 
his  bride,  so  he  fetched  his  sword,  intending  to  cut 
the  knotted  hair.  But  the  sisters  screamed  when 
they  saw  the  sword. 

"We  are  going  to  be  beheaded,"  said  the  eldest. 

"Help,  help!"  screamed  the  youngest. 

"You  are  a  coward,  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  you," 
said  the  middle  sister. 

But  when  he  tried  to  cut  through  their  hair  the 
sword  shivered  into  a  hundred  pieces  and  the  divided 
hairs  joined  up  again. 

Then  ^Eolus,  the  King  of  the  Winds,  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  castle,  saying,  "Show  cause  why 
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the  North  Wind  has  not  blown  these  four  days; 
there  are  very  many  fogs  gathered  together,  where- 
fore I  am  much  displeased." 

So  the  Young  Wind  went  every  day  out  into  the 
world  and  did  his  father's  work,  and  in  the  evening 
he  cleansed  the  house  upon  the  hill,  and  so  he  did  for 
many  days. 

"The  boy  is  doing  a  man's  work,"  said  the  Old 
Wind  when  he  heard  of  it. 

One  morning  the  middle  sister  woke  and  called, 
"Voice,  come  to  me." 

"Whoo— hoo!"  cried  the  Young  Wind.  "I 
come  from  the  blue  seas  and  the  northern  pines,  and 
all  the  roses  of  the  world  are  yours,"  and  he  flung 
a  great  rose  branch  into  her  lap. 

"Voice,"  said  the  sister,  "if  you  love  me,  take 
me  home." 

So  he  laid  her  sleeping  sisters  on  two  clouds  and 
took  her  up  in  his  arms  and  flew  away  to  the  house 
upon  the  hill. 

"Voice,"  she  said  when  he  had  set  her  on  her  feet, 
"let  me  see  your  face." 

So  he  took  the  ring  from  his  finger  and  put  it  on 
hers,  and  she  could  see  like  the  people  of  the  air. 

"I  know  a  man  when  I  see  one,"  she  said.  "Take 
me  home.  North  Wind.  See,  I  have  untied  the  knots." 

So  he  flew  away  with  her  to  the  Castle  of  the 
North  Winds  and  they  lived  happy  ever  after. 
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THERE  was  once  a  huntsman  lived  all  alone 
with  his  little  daughter  in  a  log  hut  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  forest.  The  hut  was  made  of  the 
rough  boughs  and  trunks  of  the  forest  trees  hewn 
down  and  sawn  into  pieces  and  laid  together,  and  it 
was  roofed  over  with  pine  branches  and  plastered 
with  clay  on  the  outside  to  keep  out  the  rain  and  the 
wind.  It  was  not  a  very  grand  dwelling,  I  assure 
you,  but  it  was  serviceable  and  cosy;  and  the 
huntsman  used  to  say  the  smell  of  the  pine  logs  was 
the  finest  thing  in  the  world.  His  little  daughter 
did  the  housekeeping  and  mended  their  clothes,  and 
she  had  also  learnt  to  spin,  which  was  an  accom- 
plishment the  huntsman  declared  really  worth 
having. 

^When  you  can  spin  enough  thread  to  stock  a 
linen  cupboard,"  he  used  to  say,  "you  will  be 
grown  up  and  I  shall  have  to  go  into  the  world  to 
find  a  husband  for  you." 

"And  what  will  become  of  you?"  said  his  little 
daughter. 
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"Ah!"  said  the  huntsman.  "That  we  shall 
have  to  see."    And  there  it  always  ended. 

One  morning  the  huntsman  came  to  the  door  of 
the  hut  while  she  was  preparing  breakfast. 

"Give  me  my  breakfast,"  he  said,  "and  food  to 
carry  on  a  journey.  I  have  seen  a  wild  boar  with 
a  silver  tusk  and  I  cannot  rest  till  I  have  slain  it, 
though  I  follow  it  all  the  world  over."  So  his 
daughter  gave  him  what  he  asked,  and  he  kissed 
her  and  said,  "Keep  house  till  I  come  home  again." 

So  she  kept  house  and  mended  and  sat  at  her 
spinning-wheel,  and  as  she  spun  the  years  flew  by 
and  still  her  father  did  not  return,  though  she  had 
spun  enough  thread  to  stock  a  linen  cupboard. 

Now  about  that  time  the  king  of  her  country  went 
to  war  with  another  king,  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
enemy  came  to  the  edge  of  the  forest  and  made  a 
camp  there.  They  were  fierce  fellows  and  cruel  and 
dark,  and  a  huntsman  came  through  the  forest  and 
warned  the  young  girl  to  leave  her  log  hut  and  fly, 
for  if  they  found  her  she  would  certainly  be  put  to 
death. 

"I  cannot  leave  my  hut,"  said  the  girl,  "for  my 
father  bade  me  keep  house  till  he  came  home,  and 
though  he  follow  it  through  all  the  world  he  will 
certainly  kill  the  boar  with  the  silver  tusk  and 
return." 

And  when  the  huntsman  saw  she  would  not  be 
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moved  he  rode  away;  nevertheless  when  night 
came  and  the  glow  of  the  distant  camp  fires  could 
be  seen  in  the  sky,  the  young  girl  felt  very  lonely 
and  wondered  what  she  should  do  if  the  enemy  found 
her  in  the  night.  And  she  lay  in  her  little  narrow 
bed  with  her  father's  sword  by  her  side  and  watched 
the  flame  of  the  lamp  which  hung  before  the  Virgin 
flicker  as  a  gust  of  wind  caught  it,  and  it  seemed  to 
her  that  the  light  fell  on  the  rough  end  of  a  pine  log 
that  she  had  never  noticed  before.  There  was  a 
round  hole  in  it,  too,  like  a  keyhole.  "I  believe  I 
could  put  my  finger  in  that,"  she  said,  and  she  got 
out  of  bed  and  put  her  little  finger  in  and  crooked 
it  as  if  she  would  pull  it  towards  her.  And  lo  and 
behold,  the  end  of  the  pine  log  opened  towards  her 
like  a  door,  and  she  stepped  through  and  closed  it 
after  her. 

She  found  herself  in  a  forest,  but  it  was  not  the 
forest  that  lay  round  her  father's  hut,  and  it  was 
bright  sunshine  everywhere  and  warm  as  mid- 
summer. The  trees,  too,  were  different:  they  were 
greener  and  gayer,  and  there  were  little  brooks 
running  through  the  grass,  and  all  the  flowers  she 
had  ever  seen  and  many  more  besides.  There  were 
gorgeous  butterflies  and  little  green  lizards  glitter- 
ing in  the  sun,  and  the  air  was  full  of  the  songs  of 
birds.  The  young  girl  hardly  dared  to  stir,  but  at 
last  she  plucked  up  courage  and  went  a  few  steps. 
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'Who  are  you?"  said  a  voice  suddenly.  She 
could  see  no  one,  but  she  thought  it  best  to 
answer. 

"I  am  the  huntsman's  daughter,"  she  said. 

"I  know  you  are,"  said  the  voice  and  stopped  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  begun.  Finding  there  were  no 
more  questions,  the  young  girl  thought  she  might  ask 
one  herself.  "Will  you  please  tell  me  where  the 
enemy  is?"  she  said. 

"There  are  no  enemies  here,"  said  the  voice. 
"We  are  all  friends." 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad!"  she  said.  "I  wish  I  could 
see  you." 

"Here  I  am,"  said  the  voice,  and  in  front  of  her 
stood  a  jolly  little  lad  with  yellow  hair  and  a  cheeky 
smile,  dressed  in  a  green  jerkin. 

"You  weren't  there  just  now,"  said  the  girl. 

"Yes,  I  was,"  he  said;  "I've  been  there  all  the 
time.  Come  and  dance;  there're  lots  of  us."  And 
so,  to  be  sure,  there  were — troops  of  them  dressed  in 
green  and  yellow,  and  pretty  little  maidens  in  robes 
of  gossamer  with  dewdrop  crowns  on  their  heads — 
all  dancing  in  and  out  among  the  flowers. 

"Come  along!"  they  said.  "We  thought  you 
were  never  coming,"  and  they  took  hold  of  her 
hands  and  pulled  her  into  the  magic  circle. 

"You  can  always  come  here  whenever  you  like," 
they  said.     "But  remember,  if  ever  you  show  the 
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way  to  another  there  is  only  one  thing  in  the  world 
that  can  open  the  door  for  you  again." 

"And  what  is  that?"  asked  the  girl. 

*'That  we  may  not  tell  you,"  they  said. 

In  the  morning  the  young  girl  woke  in  her  own 
bed  and  thought  she  had  been  dreaming;  however, 
when  night  came  again  she  saw  the  light  of  the  lamp 
fall  upon  the  pine  log  with  its  keyhole,  and  putting 
her  finger  in  the  hole,  she  opened  the  door  and  passed 
through  into  the  enchanted  forest. 

"There  you  are!"  said  the  same  voice  that  had 
greeted  her  before.  "I  thought  you  were  never 
coming.  Come  and  dance,"  and  once  again  he  pulled 
her  into  the  magic  circle.  This  time  when  they  were 
tired  of  dancing  they  taught  her  to  sing  the  fairy 
songs,  and  the  young  girl  thought  the  sound  of  their 
voices  the  most  beautiful  music  in  the  world. 

"But  you  must  hear  Queen  Mab's  horns  before 
you  say  that,"  they  told  her.  "Nothing  can  resist 
the  power  of  their  magic  notes;  doors  fliy  open  and 
winds  cease  to  rage,  wild  things  grow  tame  and  the 
birds  sing  with  joy — it  is  the  most  melting  sound 
in  the  world." 

"How  I  wish  I  might  hear  them,"  said  the  girl. 

"Come  and  dance!"  said  the  elf  in  the  green 
jerkin  abruptly,  and  they  joined  hands  and  began 
to  circle  on  the  grass  again.  Round  and  round  they 
went,  faster  and  faster,  then  suddenly  the  circle 
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narrowed  and  they  crowded  round  the  young  girl 
so  that  she  could  scarcely  breathe.  ''Go  home!'' 
they  said.  "Quick!"  And  it  turned  quite  dark, 
and  she  found  herself  sitting  up  in  bed  in  the  log  hut, 
while  outside  someone  was  beating  at  the  door  and 
calling  feebly  to  her  to  open  it. 

She  was  naturally  a  brave  girl,  but  she  thought 
of  the  enemy  and  was  frightened ;  however,  she  took 
her  father's  sword  in  her  hand  and  unbarred  the 
door.  As  she  did  so,  someone  who  had  been  leaning 
against  it  fell  into  the  room;  it  was  the  same 
young  huntsman  who  had  warned  her  to  leave  the 
hut. 

''Save  yourself,"  he  said.  "Take  my  horse  and 
make  your  escape.  You  must  leave  me;  I  am 
wounded,  but  I  can  take  care  of  myself." 

"I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  the  young 
girl.  "To  begin  with,  I  cannot  leave  the  house,  and  I 
certainly  shall  not  leave  you  to  be  killed,  since  you 
were  wounded  for  my  sake." 

So  she  helped  him  on  to  her  father's  couch  and 
bound  up  his  wound,  and  when  he  fell  into  fever 
next  day  through  the  pain  she  nursed  him  and 
watched  by  him  all  night.  She  could  see  the  door- 
way into  the  enchanted  forest  quite  plainly,  but 
dared  not  step  through  it  lest  he  should  think  she 
had  forsaken  him,  and  she  knew  if  she  told  him 
about  it  only  one  thing  in  the  world  could  open  the 
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door  to  her  again,  and  she  might  stay  outside 
for  ever  and  never  hear  the  music  of  the  fairy- 
horns. 

But  when  dawn  came  the  forest  was  full  of  the 
shouts  of  armed  men  and  through  the  trees  she 
could  see  the  sun  glittering  on  the  spears  of  the 
enemy.  They  would  soon  reach  the  little  log  hut, 
and  the  girl  knew  it  would  be  too  late  to  save  them- 
selves. 

'^Give  me  my  sword,"  said  the  sick  man,  and  he 
tried  to  raise  himself  on  his  couch,  but  he  was  too 
weak  and  fell  back  helplessly.  "Alas!"  he  said. 
"We  are  lost." 

"Not  yet,"  said  the  girl.  "There  is  still  a  way 
of  escape,  but  you  must  go  first,  for  I  shall  have  to 
guard  the  door."  So  she  put  her  arm  round  him 
and  helped  him  to  his  feet,  then  she  put  her  little 
finger  in  the  keyhole  of  the  door  in  the  pine  log  and 
opened  it.  "Make  haste!"  she  said  and  pushed 
him  through  and  the  door  slammed  behind  him; 
the  keyhole  vanished,  and  she  could  not  even  tell 
in  which  pine  log  it  had  been. 

"Now  I  shall  never  hear  Queen  Mab's  horns," 
she  said,  and  she  sat  down  with  her  father's  sword 
across  her  knees  and  waited  for  the  enemy  to  batter 
down  the  door.  But  when  the  soldiers  came  with 
their  battering-ram  she  could  wait  no  longer,  and 
she  jumped  up  and  opened  the  door  so  suddenly 
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that  for  a  minute  they  were  so  astonished  they  did 
not  know  what  to  do. 

"Oh-ho!"  they  laughed  when  they  had  re- 
covered their  breath,  ^'you  are  a  valiant  garrison; 
we  shall  soon  make  short  work  of  you!"  and  they 
would  have  rushed  upon  her  but  at  that  moment 
the  sound  of  a  silver  horn  rang  through  the  forest, 
and  it  seemed  to  the  girl  that  the  door  in  the  pine 
log  behind  her  opened  and  thousands  of  tiny  silver 
horns  answered.  She  dared  not  turn,  but  as  the  won- 
derful notes  filled  the  air  she  saw  the  rough  men  in 
front  of  her  tremble,  then  they  flung  down  their 
weapons  and  fled,  crying  out  that  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  foes.  And  at  that  moment  her  father 
came  home. 

"I  have  followed  the  boar  with  the  silver  tusk 
through  all  the  world,"  he  said.  "And  at  last  I 
have  slain  it  and  brought  the  tusk  home."  And  he 
put  it  to  his  lips  like  a  huntsman's  horn,  blew  a 
long  note  upon  it,  and  again  it  was  answered  by 
thousands  of  tiny  silver  horns.  Then  the  girl  saw 
the  door  in  the  pine  log  fly  open  and  the  young 
huntsman  appeared;  he  seemed  quite  well  of  his 
wound. 

"Quick!"  he  said.  "While  the  music  lasts  the 
door  will  stay  open  and  you  may  step  through." 
But  the  sound  of  the  silver  horns  was  so  wonderful 
and  entrancing  that  they  could  not  move,  but  ap- 
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peared  rooted  to  the  ground.  Then  the  young 
huntsman  seized  them  by  the  hand  and  pulled  them 
through,  and  the  horns  ceased  and  they  were  stand- 
ing in  the  enchanted  forest. 

^'How  come  we  to  be  here?"  said  the  old  hunts- 
man. 

^ 'Queen  Mab's  horns  are  the  tusks  of  the  silver 
boar,''  said  the  young  man.  "That  is  one  you  have 
in  your  hand  and  it  has  opened  the  gate  of  Fairyland 
to  you;  but  now  you  must  come  and  present  it  to 
the  Queen,  to  whom  it  belongs." 

So  they  wandered  through  the  enchanted  forest 
right  away  into  the  heart  of  Fairyland,  and  there 
they  are  to  this  day. 
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THERE  were  once  three  sisters  who  li\^d  in 
a  house  upon  a  hill,  and  one  had  red  hair,  and 
one  had  black  hair,  and  one  had  yellow,  and  the 
North  Wind  carried  off  the  sister  with  the  black 
hair  to  be  his  bride,  and  when  all  was  over  the  other 
two  sisters  came  home  to  the  house  on  the  hill  and 
lived  by  themselves. 

"A  wedding,"  said  the  elder  sister,  who  had  red 
hair,  ^'is  a  very  serious  thing.  It  reminds  us  that 
we  are  now  grown  up  and  must  give  up  playing 
games." 

"Yes,"  said  the  younger  sister,  who  had  yellow 
hair  and  did  not  feel  grown  up,  "I  suppose  so. 
But,"  she  added  firmly,  "I  shall  not  give  up  keep- 
ing my  pets."  And  she  went  off  to  see  how  they  had 
fared  during  her  absence. 

She  had  a  number  of  pets  who  were  all  pleased 
to  see  her  again,  but  she  took  her  tame  wood- 
pigeon  on  her  shoulder  and  let  it  kiss  her  lips, 
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which  it  did  very  prettily,  just  touching  them  with 
its  bill. 

"Dear  wood-pigeon,"  said  the  girl,  "have  you 
missed  me?" 

"Coo,"  said  the  pigeon,  "I  doo  miss  yoo." 

"Well,"  said  the  girl,  "I  am  not  going  away 
again,  so  you  won't  miss  me  any  more." 

"Coo!"  said  the  pigeon,  "coo-oo." 

The  girl  fondled  it  and  fed  it  with  peas  out  of  her 
hand;  it  was  perfectly  tame  and  was  never  shut 
up,  but  at  night  it  perched  on  a  branch  which  its 
mistress  had  nailed  up  outside  her  window,  the 
casement  of  which  was  always  left  open.  If  it 
chanced  to  be  shut  the  wood-pigeon  would  beat 
against  the  lattice  with  its  wings  and  make  a  little 
cry  which  sounded  like  "Open,  doo!  Open,  doo!" 
and  when  the  window  was  opened  it  would  be  found 
huddled  up  on  the  sill  with  feathers  all  ruffled,  and 
plainly  very  frightened.  So  the  young  girl  always 
left  her  window  open.  It  was  not  an  ordinary  wood- 
pigeon;  besides  saying,  "Oh!  give  me  just  two 
peas,"  which  all  wood-pigeons  can  say  and  even  add 
"thank  you,"  it  could  say  quite  a  number  of  things. 
One  thing  it  was  very  fond  of  saying  which  puzzled 
its  mistress  very  much.  "True  blue,"  it  would  say, 
I'll  never  rue,"  over  and  over  again  like  a  song. 

"True  blue 
I'll  never  rue." 
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The  young  girl's  eyes  were  very  blue  indeed,  but 
she  never  thought  of  them,  and  even  if  she  had  she 
would  not  have  known  what  to  make  of  it. 

'^Tell  me,  dear,  what  you  mean,"  she  would  say, 
but  the  wood-pigeon  would  only  lay  its  shining 
head  against  her  cheek  and  say: 

"True  blue 
I'll  never  rue." 

So  she  gave  it  up. 

Now  the  elder  sister  was  very  jealous  about  her 
sister's  pet;  it  never  took  the  slightest  notice  of  her. 
It  was  in  vain  that  she  called  it  and  coaxed  it  with 
dainty  food,  it  would  never  fly  to  her  hand,  but 
preferred  to  sit  on  her  sister's  shoulder  cooing  its 
little  song  of 

''True  blue 
I'll  never  rue." 

"Ridiculous  creature!"  said  the  elder  sister, 
biting  her  lips  with  vexation.  "It  is  clearly  be- 
witched. I  cannot  think  how  you  can  keep  any- 
thing so  unlucky  about  you." 

The  younger  sister  said  nothing;  she  knew  her 
sister  was  jealous.  She  had  always  coveted  the 
wood-pigeon  from  the  first  day  it  had  come  to  live 
with  them  and  the  younger  sister  had  made  it  her 
pet.  That  was  quite  a  long  time  ago;  the  sis- 
ters had  been  playing  on  the  hill-side  in  the  sun- 
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shine  when  they  had  seen  the  shadow  of  a  great 
bird  on  the  grass.  Looking  up  they  saw  the  bird 
itself  chasing  a  wood-pigeon  for  its  life,  and  the 
sister  with  the  yellow  hair  had  held  up  her  arms 
towards  the  frightened  bird  as  though  she  would 
save  it  if  she  could.  To  their  great  surprise  it  im- 
mediately fluttered  down  into  her  bosom,  and  she 
shook  her  long  yellow  hair  over  it  like  a  screen, 
while  the  great  evil  bird  flew  heavily  away,  dis- 
appointed. After  that  it  would  scarcely  leave  her 
and  the  girl  nailed  her  casement  window  open  so 
that  it  might  never  be  shut  out. 

At  last  the  elder  sister  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
"You  are  much  too  old  to  have  pets  like  a  child," 
she  said.  "Give  that  ridiculous  thing  its  freedom 
and  learn  to  behave." 

"It  is  perfectly  free,"  said  the  younger  sister. 
"It  can  go  to  the  woods  when  it  likes;  but  you 
don't  want  to,  do  you,  dear  ?"  she  said. 

"Coo!"  said  the  pigeon. 

"True  blue 
I'll  never  rue." 

"IVe  no  patience  with  you,"  said  the  elder 
sister,  and  she  gathered  up  her  hair,  which  was  very 
long,  and  hung  it  over  her  arm  and  went  into  the 
corn-fields.  There  she  began  to  pick  poppies;  she 
picked  poppies  all  that  day  and  all  the  next  day 
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until  she  had  a  big  heap,  then  she  stirred  them  and 
dried  them  in  the  sun,  and  on  the  third  day  she 
brought  them  home  in  her  lap  and  stuffed  her 
sister's  pillow  with  them  to  make  her  sleep  heavily. 
"That  is  better  than  a  potion,"  she  said  as  she 
took  the  nail  out  of  her  sister's  casement,  and  when 
night  came  she  crept  into  the  room  and  shut  the 
window  and  crouched  down  to  see  what  would 
happen.  Immediately  a  great  cloud  covered  the 
moon  and  the  room  became  very  dark;  the  pigeon 
outside  woke  on  its  branch  and  began  to  beat  its 
wings  against  the  casement,  crying,  "Open,  doo! 
Open,  doo!"  but  the  girl  on  the  bed  never  stirred, 
for  the  poppies  kept  her  fast  asleep.  Then  the  sister 
by  the  window  heard  a  dreadful  sound  like  the 
beating  of  heavy  pinions  far  away;  the  wood- 
pigeon  heard  it  also,  for  it  beat  against  the  window 
louder  than  before,  crying,  "Alas,  alas,  open, 
doo!"  Then  suddenly  it  flew  away,  crying  mourn- 
fully, and  the  moon  came  out,  and  the  sister  saw 
the  great  evil  bird  flying  steadily  over  the  house  and 
down  through  the  forest  where  the  wood-pigeon  went. 
In  the  morning  the  younger  sister  awoke  with 
a  cry  and  ran  to  the  window.  It  was  shut  and  the 
branch  outside  was  empty;  a  grey  wing- feather  lay 
on  the  sill.  She  picked  it  up  and  ran  into  the  garden 
calling  to  her  pet  but  getting  no  answer.  Then  she 
went  to  her  sister. 
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"What  have  you  done?"  she  said.  "Where  is  my 
wood-pigeon?" 

"You  will  never  see  it  again,"  said  the  elder  sister. 
"The  evil  bird  has  got  it." 

"I  don't  believe  you,"  said  the  girl.  "You  have 
hidden  it  away  somewhere;  it  will  come  back 
to  me." 

She  wandered  all  day  through  the  forest  calling 
to  it,  and  at  night  she  sat  by  her  casement  watching 
for  it  to  come  back.  Just  before  morning  she  fell 
asleep  and  dreamed  that  the  pigeon  flew  into  her 
arms  and  laid  its  shining  neck  against  her  cheek. 
"A  day  lost,  a  day  lost,"  it  crooned.  "Farewell, 
true  blue."  Then  she  woke  and  found  a  tiny  feather 
in  her  lap. 

She  did  not  linger  a  moment,  but  went  out  on  to 
the  hill  and  lifted  up  her  hands  to  the  breezes. 
"Take  me  to  my  sister,  gentle  breezes,"  she  said. 
"Take  me  to  my  sister  in  the  Castle  of  the  North 
Winds."  So  the  breezes  lifted  her  up  and  carried  her 
away  to  her  sister,  who  was  married  to  the  young 
North  Wind. 

The  young  North  Wind  was  taking  a  holiday; 
he  had  had  a  busy  time  the  day  before  and  was  very 
willing  to  tell  the  young  girl  anything  he  had  seen 
on  his  wanderings. 

"Aha!"  he  said.  "How  the  gulls  screamed  and 
the  ships  drove  before  me!     I  saw  a  thousand  sails 
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that  laughed  with  joy  at  my  breath.  I  heard  the 
little  secrets  of  all  the  forest  folk  and  tossed  them 
abroad  for  all  the  world  to  hear,  but  I  did  not  see 
your  wood-pigeon." 

"Ah!"  said  the  girl;  "think  carefully.  Did  you 
not  see  a  great  evil  bird  which  chased  my  wood- 
dove  for  its  life?" 

"No,"  said  the  North  Wind.  "But  now  I  come 
to  think  of  it,  there  is  a  new  prisoner  with  a  pigeon's 
heart  in  the  great  cage  on  Hilfrick  Hill." 

"Oh,  tell  me,"  said  the  girl.  "What  is 
that?" 

"It  is  a  great  cage  which  belongs  to  a  terrible 
sorceress,"  said  the  North  Wind.  "In  it  she  keeps 
those  who  offend  her,  and  she  takes  away  their  own 
hearts  and  locks  them  up  and  gives  them  the  heart 
of  a  bird  instead." 

"Where  is  it?"  said  the  girl. 

"I  will  take  you  up  and  show  you,  if  you  like," 
said  the  Wind.    "If  you  are  not  afraid." 

"I  am  not  afraid,"  she  said.    "Take  me  up." 

So  he  took  her  up  in  his  arms  and  flew  so  high  that 
she  could  see  all  the  world  beneath  her,  far  away, 
even  to  the  borders  of  Fairyland. 

"There  is  Hilfrick  Hill,"  said  the  Wind,  "and 
there  is  the  cage." 

"Why,  it  is  an  aviary,"  said  the  girl,  "and  there 
is  my  pigeon." 
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"I  see  no  pigeon,'^  said  the  Wind.  "But  there  is 
the  prisoner  I  told  you  of." 

"Where?"  said  the  girl.  "I  can  see  nothing  but 
birds." 

"Ah!"  said  the  Wind.  "I  forgot.  You  cannot 
see  as  I  do.  Take  this  ring  from  my  finger  and  you 
will  see  more  clearly." 

So  she  put  it  on.  "Why,"  she  said,  "you  are 
right.  It  is  a  man,  very  noble,  a  great  prince, 
surely;  yet  see  how  frightened  his  eyes  are." 

"It  is  because  he  has  a  pigeon's  heart,"  said  the 
Wind. 

Then  they  saw  the  sorceress  come  from  her  castle 
and  enter  the  cage.  She  was  very  beautiful,  with 
long  black  hair  which  gleamed  like  the  pinions  of  a 
bird.  She  carried  a  golden  box  under  her  arm  and 
the  prisoners  came  and  fed  from  her  hands.  The 
prisoner  with  the  pigeon's  heart  held  back.  "What?" 
she  said,  "Will  you  starve,  rather?"  and  she  cuffed 
him.  Then  he  also  drooped  his  head  and  ate  out  of 
her  hand. 

The  sorceress  laughed.  "I  like  you  best,"  she 
said.  "You  take  some  taming.  Escape  again,  my 
beauty,  and  try  the  red-haired  sister." 

The  prince  crooned  like  a  wood-pigeon. 

"True  blue,"  he  said,  "I'll  never  rue." 

The  sorceress  laughed  and  cuffed  him  again. 
"You  are  the  most  amusing  of  them  all,"  she  said. 
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High  up  among  the  clouds  the  young  girl  watched, 
held  in  the  strong  arms  of  the  North  Wind. 

"What  is  to  be  done?"  she  said.  "Oh,  what  can 
I  do?    Will  he  never  get  out?" 

"Nothing  is  any  use  till  he  gets  a  human  heart 
again/'  said  the  Wind.  "He  is  less  than  half  a  man 
now;  without  my  ring  you  could  not  tell  him  from 
a  pigeon,  remember." 

"I  could  give  him  mine?" 

"Yes,  but  you  would  die  without  it." 

"Not  if  he  gave  me  his  pigeon's  heart?" 

"You  could  try,  but  you  would  have  to  stay  in 
the  cage." 

"Where  is  his  own  heart?" 

"In  a  great  gold  box  with  many  others,  in  the 
castle,"  said  the  Wind. 

"Could  you  take  me  there  and  show  it  to  me?" 
she  said. 

The  North  Wind  blew  up  a  bank  of  dark  clouds 
and  wrapped  her  in  them,  then  flew  with  her  in  at  a 
window  and  showed  her  the  box.  It  was  locked  and 
had  great  clasps.  Near  at  hand  stood  the  box  out  of 
which  the  sorceress  had  fed  her  prisoners. 

"Are  you  afraid  of  her?'^  said  the  girl. 

"No,"  said  the  Wind.    "She  cannot  bind  me." 

"Then  help  me  to  change  these  boxes,"  said  the 
girl. 

The  Wind  lifted  them  up  as  lightly  as  a  feather 
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and  did  as  she  asked.  ^'Now,"  she  said,  "take  me 
to  the  cage  and  leave  me  there,  and  when  the 
sorceress  comes  for  her  box  to  feed  her  birds,  do  you 
blow  her  hair  into  her  eyes  so  that  she  cannot  see 
which  she  is  carrying." 

So  he  took  her  up  and  set  her  down  by  the  cage. 
"You  can  go  in  easily  enough,"  he  said.  "But  you 
can't  get  out." 

So  she  thanked  him  and  stepped  through  the  bars, 
which  seemed  to  close  up  behind  her.  She  went  up 
to  the  prince,  who  knelt  and  kissed  her  hand. 

"You  must  give  me  back  my  ring,"  called  the 
Wind  through  the  bars,  and  when  she  had  done  so, 
the  prince  looked  like  a  wood-pigeon  once  more. 

"True  blue 
I'll  never  rue." 

said  the  wood-pigeon. 

"Listen,"  she  said.  "I  have  followed  as  fast  as  I 
could.  You  must  take  my  human  heart  and  give  me 
your  pigeon  heart,  and  then  when  the  sorceress 
comes  you  will  be  able  to  deal  with  her.  She  will  be 
carrying  the  box  with  the  hearts  of  the  prisoners 
under  her  arm  and  you  must  get  it  from  her  and 
burst  it  open.  The  North  Wind  will  stand  our  friend, 
but  you  must  be  brave  and  deliver  us  all." 

Then  she  gave  him  her  human  heart  and  he 
became  a  brave  prince  once  more;  and  he  gave  her 
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the  pigeon  heart  the  sorceress  had  given  him,  and 
she  became  a  timid  white  dove.  But  he  swore  to 
deliver  them  all,  because  he  had  a  brave  heart  in  his 
breast,  and  indeed  she  knew  that  was  true,  for  she 
had  not  been  frightened  though  the  Wind  had 
carried  her  where  mortal  woman  had  never  been 
before. 

Soon  they  saw  the  sorceress  coming.  She  was  in  a 
terrible  rage  and  muttering  to  herself.  The  golden 
box  had  never  seemed  so  heavy,  and  she  was  half 
blinded  and  choked  by  her  hair  which  the  North 
Wind  blew  into  her  face.  The  poor  white  dove  was 
terribly  frightened  and  fluttered  up  into  a  tree 
which  grew  in  the  cage,  where  she  thought  she  would 
be  hidden,  but  the  sorceress  saw  her  at  once. 

"Come  down!  you  yellow-haired  girl,"  she  called. 
"Come  down.  I  know  you  well  beneath  your  white 
feathers.  Come  down  and  give  me  your  quaking 
little  heart  and  you  shall  be  a  dove  for  good  since 
you  like  it  so  well." 

The  poor  dove  came  fluttering  down  to  her,  but 
the  prince  felt  the  brave  heart  in  his  bosom  swell 
with  rage,  and  he  flung  himself  upon  the  sorceress 
and  gagged  and  bound  her  in  her  own  hair  before  she 
could  breathe  a  spell.  Then  he  cut  her  keys  from 
her  girdle  and  unlocked  the  box  and  took  out  his 
own  heart  and  the  hearts  of  the  prisoners,  who 
straightway  became  brave  men  when  they  had  their 
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own  again.  And  he  laid  his  own  heart  at  the  feet  of 
the  poor  white  dove. 

"Will  you  have  your  own  again?"  he  said.  "Or 
will  mine  do?" 

"I  thinks  yours  will  do  nicely,"  said  the  girl,  as 
she  took  her  own  form  again. 

"True  blue,"  said  the  prince,  kissing  her  hand, 
"I'll  never  rue." 

"What  won't  you  rue  ?"  said  the  girl. 

"The  day  I  fled  to  you  from  this  hateful 
sorceress,"  said  the  prince.  Then  they  let  them- 
selves out  of  the  cage  and  thanked  the  North  Wind, 
and  the  young  girl  rode  away  with  the  prince  to  his 
own  country,  where  they  lived  happy  ever  after. 

As  for  the  sorceress,  they  locked  her  up  in  her 
own  cage  and  left  her  there,  and  there  she  is  still. 
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ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  king  who  had  a 
very  large  family;  he  had  four  sons  and  five 
daughters,  and  he  loved  them  all  very  dearly.  His 
three  eldest  daughters  were  all  tall  and  beautiful 
princesses  and  his  three  eldest  sons  were  just  as  fine 
and  well  grown,  princes  of  whom  any  father  might 
be  proud;  but  the  Princess  Leta,  his  fourth 
daughter,  although  as  pretty  as  could  be,  was  so 
exceedingly  tiny  that  her  sisters  refused  to  treat  her 
as  grown  up  and  insisted  on  giving  her  all  their  old 
dolls  which  they  no  longer  played  with.  Although 
of  a  very  sweet  disposition  and  not  at  all  envious 
of  her  sisters,  Princess  Leta  could  not  help  wishing 
she  might  grow  a  little  taller,  and  when  she  sat  in  her 
chair  of  state  she  would  stretch  her  feet  downwards 
until  her  ankles  ached,  in  the  hope  that  one  day  the 
tips  of  her  toes  might  rest  on  the  polished  marble 
floor  when  she  sat  down.  But  it  was  no  good  and 
her  golden  slippers  continued  to  dangle  several 
inches  from  the  floor,  which  made  her  feel  very  shy 
and  nervous  in  public,  so  she  gave  up  attending  all 
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but  the  most  important  court  functions  and  de- 
voted herself  to  her  studies.  When  the  princess 
was  eighteen  her  youngest  sister  was  still  in  the 
nursery  and  her  youngest  brother,  Prince  Egeth,  was 
a  boy  with  his  tutors.  This  prince  was  devoted  to 
the  Princess  Leta  and  loved  her  better  than  all  his 
other  sisters,  and  she  in  her  turn  loved  him  better 
than  all  her  other  brothers  and  was  always  ready  to 
help  him  in  everything  he  wanted.  So  when  her 
youngest  sister  left  the  nursery,  being  grown  up,  and 
bestowed  another  doll  upon  the  Princess  Leta, 
Prince  Egeth  dried  her  tears  for  her  and  comforted 
her,  and  plagued  her  sister  out  of  her  life  until  she 
begged  her  pardon  and  asked  for  the  doll  back 
again.  However,  Princess  Leta  kept  it  and  took 
care  of  it  with  all  the  others,  for  she  was  very  kind- 
hearted,  and  she  said,  ^'If  anyone  had  been  loved 
very  much  she  would  not  like  it  when  nobody 
cared  about  her  any  more.  I  should  not  like  it." 
So  she  kept  them  all  and  loved  them,  for  she  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  anything,  even  an  old  doll, 
being  unhappy  and  neglected. 

However,  soon  after  this  a  terrible  thing  happened 
which  completely  banished  everything  else  from  the 
princess's  thoughts;  for  some  time  his  father  and 
his  tutors  had  worn  anxious  faces,  but  at  last  the 
truth  could  be  hidden  no  longer:  her  beloved 
brother.  Prince  Egeth,  had  stopped  growing  and 
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would  never  be  any  bigger  than  herself;  indeed, 
she  was  just  a  quarter  of  an  inch  the  taller. 

The  effects  of  this  dreadful  discovery  nearly  broke 
Prince  Egeth's  heart,  for  they  were  as  bad  as  they 
had  been  in  the  case  of  Princess  Leta.  Nobody 
seemed  disposed  to  treat  him  as  anything  but  a  boy, 
though  he  had  nearly  reached  a  man's  estate;  his 
father,  who  loved  him  dearly,  firmly  refused  to  let 
him  become  a  knight  and  go  to  the  wars  as  he  had 
been  thirsting  to  do,  or  even  to  engage  in  the  more 
arduous  sports  of  his  brothers.  ^'If  you  were  to  be 
killed,"  he  said,  ^'I  should  never  forgive  myself." 
So  in  spite  of  all  his  entreaties  it  was  decided  that  it 
was  better  for  him  to  continue  his  studies  and 
remain  under  the  control  of  his  tutors,  whose  posts 
were  thereupon  made  permanent. 

So  it  came  about  that  Princess  Leta  and  Prince 
Egeth  were  looked  upon  by  their  family  and  the 
whole  court  as  a  pair  of  children,  and  they  retired 
to  the  royal  nursery  and  consoled  each  other  as 
best  they  could.  The  princess  looked  after  her  large 
family  of  dolls  and  studied  all  the  things  she  thought 
it  would  be  useful  to  know  if  she  ever  had  to  rule  a 
kingdom  of  her  own,  and  Prince  Egeth,  who  was  not 
allowed  to  go  to  the  wars,  occupied  himself  with 
making  models  of  all  sorts  of  engines  of  war  and 
planning  how  he  would  conduct  a  campaign  if  he 
ever  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army.    Some- 
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times  they  helped  each  other  with  some  difficult 
problem,  and  the  prince  would  aid  his  sister  to  put 
down  an  imaginary  rebellion,  while  she  would  give 
him  help  in  the  management  of  his  transports  and 
the  feeding  of  his  army,  for  there  was  no  doubt 
she  had  learnt  a  great  deal  about  those  things 
from  her  books  which  princesses  do  not  usually 
know. 

But  one  day  Prince  Egeth  was  in  great  trouble 
and  the  princess  could  not  console  him  at  all.  He 
had  constructed  a  model  of  a  new  battering-ram 
which  he  was  sure  was  a  great  improvement  on 
those  used  in  his  father's  army,  but  when  he  tried 
to  explain  it  to  the  court,  no  one,  not  even  his 
father,  would  treat  him  seriously  or  regard  his  model 
as  anything  but  a  boy's  toy.  And  he  had  found  the 
half-hidden  smiles  of  his  elder  brothers  specially 
hard  to  bear,  and  becoming  angry,  had  been  ordered 
back  to  his  apartments  in  disgrace. 

"It  is  too  bad!"  he  said  to  his  sister,  who  was 
comforting  him.  "I  am  a  man  in  years  and  they 
treat  me  like  a  child." 

"I  am  sure  you  are  as  brave  as  any  prince  in  the 
world,"  said  the  princess.  "And  I  am  certain  you 
are  a  great  deal  cleverer." 

"I  cannot  bear  it  any  longer,"  he  said.  "I  am 
determined  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  seek  my 
fortune.     Will  you  go  with  me,  Leta,  or  will  you 
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wait  until  I  can  fetch  you  away  to  some  land  where 
we  shall  both  be  happy?" 

^'I  will  go  with  you,"  said  the  princess.  ^'Though 
I  am  little  I  can  be  useful  and  we  must  never  forsake 
each  other." 

So  they  decided  to  run  away  as  soon  as  possible 
and  their  hearts  were  much  lightened  at  the 
thought. 

That  night  the  princess  had  a  strange  dream.  She 
dreamed  that  her  youngest  sister's  old  doll  came 
and  stood  by  her  bedside  and  said:  "So  you  have 
made  up  your  minds  at  last!  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  stay  here  all  your  lives.  Now  attend  to  me; 
when  you  leave  the  palace  go  southward  for  thrice 
thirty  leagues  until  you  reach  a  river  whereon  are  the 
leaves  of  the  great  water-lily.  Across  this  river  you 
must  go  and  on  the  other  side  you  will  find  your 
fortune." 

In  the  morning  the  princess  told  her  brother. 

"That  is  very  remarkable,"  he  said.  "For  I  also 
dreamed  much  the  same  thing.  I  dreamed  that  the 
model  of  my  battering-ram  had  found  a  voice  and  in 
some  way  had  come  to  my  bedside  and  gave  me  a 
good  scolding.  'Good  gracious  me!'  it  said.  'How 
slow  you  are !  Are  you  never  going  to  get  me  made 
properly?  Do  make  haste,  and  when  you  leave  the 
palace  go  southward  for  thrice  thirty  leagues  until 
you  reach  a  river  whereon  are  the  leaves  of  the  great 
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water-lily.  Across  this  river  you  must  go  and  on  the 
other  side  you  will  find  your  fortune.'  " 

^'I  am  sure  there  must  be  something  in  it," 
said  the  princess.  "Let  us  start  as  soon  as 
possible." 

"We  must  wait  for  the  first  night  when  there  is 
no  moon,  else  we  shall  be  observed  and  brought 
back,"  said  the  prince. 

"That  will  do  very  well,"  said  Princess  Leta.  "It 
will  just  give  me  time  to  get  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  and 
as  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  I  shall  tell  the  goldsmith 
to  make  the  soles  quite  thick  and  of  the  purest  and 
most  flexible  gold." 

"I  will  do  the  same,"  answered  her  brother. 
"And  let  us  both  get  together  as  much  money  as  we 
can  to  buy  food  upon  the  road,  for  we  do  not  know 
how  long  we  may  be  upon  our  journey." 

So  the  first  night  when  there  was  no  moon,  as 
soon  as  their  attendants  had  put  them,  to  bed  and 
tucked  them  up  and  extinguished  the  lights  and 
withdrawn.  Prince  Egeth  and  Princess  Leta  rose 
quietly,  dressed  themselves,  and  stole  into  the  royal 
nursery.  There  they  wrote  a  letter  to  their  father 
telling  him  what  they  intended  to  do,  and  as  soon  as 
they  felt  sure  that  all  the  court  had  gone  to  bed 
they  crept  along  the  corridor  as  far  as  the  king's 
bedroom  and  pushed  the  letter  under  the  door;  then 
they  ran  back  to  the  nursery  and  locked  the  door  on 
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the  inside.  Very  quickly  they  put  on  their  mantles 
and  prepared  to  start.  Prince  Egeth  fixed  a  rope- 
ladder  to  the  nursery  window  and  descended  by  it 
to  the  terrace  below,  carrying  his  sword,  the  model 
of  his  battering-ram,  and  the  Princess  Leta's  doll; 
then  he  returned  to  the  nursery  and  helped  his  sister 
to  descend.  When  safely  on  the  terrace  they  took 
off  their  new  gold  shoes  and,  carrying  them  in  their 
hands,  stole  softly  past  the  sentry;  the  sentry  was  a 
very  tall  man  who  had  been  trained  always  to  look 
straight  in  front  of  him,  and  it  being  quite  dark,  he 
never  noticed  the  prince  and  princess,  so  they  passed 
safely  through  the  palace  gates  and  out  into  the  city 
and  by  sunrise  were  well  upon  their  way.  By  noon 
they  had  journeyed  southwards  into  the  heart  of  a 
great  forest  and  here  they  sat  down  and  counted  up 
their  resources. 

In  addition  to  the  old  doll  and  Prince  Egeth's 
model  of  a  battering-ram  the  Princess  Leta  had 
four  silver  pennies,  a  gold  thimble,  a  pair  of  gold 
scissors,  and  a  large  silk  bag  full  of  almonds  and 
raisins  which  she  had  saved  from  her  lunch  every 
day  since  they  had  decided  to  run  away.  Prince 
Egeth  had  six  gold  pieces  and  a  silver  box  full  of 
biscuits  which  he  had  saved  from  his  supper  each 
night  for  the  same  time. 

"It  will  take  us  at  least  two  hundred  and  seventy 
days,  not  counting  Sundays,  to  reach  our  journey's 
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end,"  said  the  prince,  "so  we  must  be  very  careful 
with  what  we  have." 

So  they  were  very  frugal,  and  while  the  nights 
were  fine  they  slept  in  their  mantles  in  the  forest 
and  saved  their  gold  pieces  to  pay  for  lodgings  later 
on.  But  they  did  not  stay  long  in  the  forest,  for 
they  were  afraid  of  being  pursued  and  brought  back, 
but  they  pushed  on  southwards  as  fast  as  they  could 
travel  and  soon  were  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit. 
In  the  course  of  their  travels  they  went  hundreds  of 
miles  and  had  many  adventures.  Once  they  were 
attacked  by  a  huge  solitary  wolf,  which  Prince  Egeth 
slew  with  his  sword  after  a  fierce  encounter,  and 
once  they  fell  in  with  a  band  of  robbers  who  at  first 
held  them  prisoners,  but  afterwards  treated  them 
kindly  and  helped  them  on  the  way  with  directions 
and  a  present  of  food.  For  Princess  Leta,  who  had 
learnt  a  great  many  things  which  her  sisters  had 
never  troubled  to  learn,  made  a  poultice  which  so 
eased  the  robber  chief  of  a  bad  toothache  that  he 
was  overcome  with  gratitude. 

So  they  fared  on  their  way,  and  when  their  gold 
pieces  and  the  silver  pennies  were  all  spent  the 
Princess  Leta  used  her  gold  thimble  and  her  scissors 
and  so  earned  them  a  night's  lodging  and  many  a 
meal,  and  so  at  last  they  came  in  sight  of  the  river 
on  which  were  the  leaves  of  the  great  water-lily. 
They  saw  it  first  from  the  brow  of  a  little  hill  many 
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miles  away,  and  that  day  they  had  had  no  food  and 
were  sick  and  faint  with  hunger.  Nevertheless  they 
bore  themselves  bravely,  as  became  the  son  and 
daughter  of  a  king,  and  uttered  no  word  of  dis- 
couragement to  each  other.  But  when  they  caught 
sight  of  the  river  their  spirits  revived  and  they 
pressed  forward  and  forgot  they  were  hungry,  for 
beyond  the  river  lay  their  fortune  and  they  were 
eager  to  reach  it. 

But  when  at  last  they  stood  among  the  reeds  and 
rushes  by  the  banks  of  the  river  they  were  dismayed, 
for  the  river  was  very  wide  and  deep,  and  there 
seemed  no  way  of  getting  across.  There  was  neither 
bridge  nor  boat,  and  though  on  the  further  side  was 
a  meadow  and  beyond  that  a  wood,  on  their  side 
there  was  not  so  much  as  a  few  old  logs  to  bind  to- 
gether and  make  into  a  raft.  Only  the  leaves  of  the 
great  water-lily  spread  all  across  the  stream  from 
side  to  side;  each  leaf  was  as  large  as  the  top  of  a 
good-sized  table  and  their  edges  were  turned  up  all 
round  like  the  rim  of  a  saucer  so  that  each  formed 
a  green  dish  in  which  lay  great  drops  of  dew. 

^What  shall  we  do  now?''  said  the  princess. 
"We  shall  be  drowned  if  we  try  to  swim  across 
through  all  these  reeds  and  lily  stems." 

''Yet  we  must  cross  in  some  way,  and  we  cannot 
fly,"  said  her  brother.  "Suppose  I  try  first,  and  if 
I  get  over  safely  I  will  cut  enough  wood  from  those 
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trees  yonder  to  make  a  raft  and  ferry  you  over  dry- 
shod." 

"No,  no!"  cried  the  princess.  "We  must  never 
leave  each  other;  suppose  you  were  drowned  before 
my  eyes!    No,  let  us  think  of  some  other  way." 

So  they  sat  down  on  the  bank  and  thought  deeply. 
Presently  the  prince  picked  up  a  pebble  and  threw 
it  into  the  river  and  then  another  which  lodged  in  a 
green  lily  leaf  and  another  one  which  did  the  same. 
Presently,  without  noticing  what  he  did,  he  picked 
up  a  much  larger  one,  which  was  also  caught  by  the 
lily  leaf,  and  then  the  princess  shook  him  by  the 
elbow. 

"Look!"  she  cried.  "It  bears!  It  bears  quite 
a  big  weight.    I  believe  it  would  bear  us! " 

At  that  they  rushed  to  the  edge  and  examined  the 
leaves  more  closely.  They  certainly  were  enor- 
mously thick  and  supported  by  stout  stems. 

"We  are  so  small  and  light,"  said  the  Princess, 
"I  feel  sure  they  would  bear  our  weight,"  and  to 
make  sure  she  threw  her  old  doll  at  the  nearest  and 
then  her  brother's  model  of  a  battering-ram,  and 
though  the  leaf  swayed  it  held  them  up  safely. 

"Let  us  try,"  said  Prince  Egeth.  "If  we  stay 
here  we  shall  perish  with  hunger,  and  if  we  fall  in  we 
may  yet  be  able  to  save  ourselves.  Let  us  jump 
well  into  the  middle  of  each  leaf  and  see  if  we  can 
get  across  that  way." 
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So  they  each  chose  a  good  spot  near  a  large  leaf 
and  then  the  princess  called  out,  "One,  two,  three, 
jump!''  and  they  jumped  and  each  landed  right  in 
the  middle  of  a  leaf.  The  prince  caught  up  the  old 
doll  and  his  model,  but  they  dared  not  stay  a  moment 
for  the  leaves  rocked  under  them,  and  they  made 
haste  to  jump  to  the  next  leaf  before  their  green 
rafts  should  topple  them  into  the  water.  So  jump- 
ing frantically  from  leaf  to  leaf,  with  their  hearts 
almost  in  their  mouths,  they  at  last  reached  the 
other  side,  the  princess  quite  safely  and  Prince 
Egeth  with  nothing  worse  than  a  wetting.  For  he 
had  had  to  make  an  extra  long  jump  to  reach  his 
last  lily  leaf  and  had  landed  rather  on  one  side,  with 
the  result  that  the  leaf  turned  over  and  shot  him  into 
the  water;  luckily  the  river  was  shallow  just  there, 
so  he  scrambled  to  the  bank  and  joined  his  sister  and 
they  both  exclaimed,  "Where  is  our  fortune?" 

They  were  in  the  green  meadow  which  they  had 
seen  from  the  opposite  bank,  but  it  was  quite 
deserted  and  they  could  see  nothing  which  promised 
so  much  as  a  good  meal. 

"Let  us  go  a  little  further,"  said  the  prince,  "and 
keep  our  eyes  open.  Perhaps  we  shall  meet  someone 
whom  we  can  question." 

So  they  walked  towards  the  wood  and  along  the 
hedge  which  surrounded  it,  and  suddenly  they  came 
to  a  gate  in  the  hedge,  and  going  through,  found  a 
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path  which  led  them  right  through  the  wood,  which 
was  here  very  narrow,  into  the  country  beyond,  and 
as  they  came  out  on  the  other  side  they  both  ex- 
claimed, for  they  saw  a  beautiful  and  fertile  land 
with  many  noble  castles  and  pleasant  villages 
surrounded  by  cornfields.  A  little  way  off  was  a 
company  of  men-at-arms  drilling,  and  close  at  hand 
was  a  cottage  with  smoke  issuing  cheerfully  from 
the  chimney  and  promising  a  welcome  and  a  meal. 

^'This  is  a  right  fair  kingdom!"  said  Prince 
Egeth.    "I  would  it  were  ours." 

"Let  us  ask  these  cottagers  what  land  this  is," 
said  the  princess,  so  they  went  to  the  door  of  the 
cottage,  and  looking  in,  saw  an  old  woman  kneading 
bread  and  an  old  man  making  up  the  fire. 

"Good  day  to  you,"  said  the  prince.  "What 
kingdom  is  this,  if  you  please?" 

"These  are  the  twin  kingdoms  of  Marnah  and 
Lesi,"  said  the  old  man. 

"And  which  is  Marnah  and  which  is  Lesi?" 
asked  the  princess. 

"Nobody  knows  where  the  kingdom  of  Marnah 
ends  and  the  kingdom  of  Lesi  begins,"  said  the  old 
man. 

"I  should  have  thought  it  would  have  been 
simpler  to  call  it  one  kingdom,"  said  the  prince. 

"Certainly  not!"  said  the  old  man.  "For  some 
of  us  belong  to  Marnah  and  some  to  Lesi." 
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"Then  how  do  the  kings  of  the  two  countries 
manage?"  asked  the  princess,  who  was  interested 
in  such  things. 

"They  have  always  had  the  same  ruler,"  said  the 
old  man. 

"I  see,"  said  the  princess.  "And  who  is  your 
king  now?" 

"We  haven't  got  a  king,"  said  the  old  man. 

"Why,  what  has  become  of  the  royal  family?" 
asked  the  prince. 

"We  haven't  a  royal  family,"  said  the  old  man. 

"I  never  heard  of  such  a  place!"  said  the  prince. 

"What  are  you  making  such  quantities  of  bread 
for?"  asked  Princess  Leta. 

"For  the  people  who  are  besieged  in  the  city," 
answered  the  old  woman.  "But  the  army  will  eat 
it  all  before  it  reaches  them." 

"So  you  have  an  army,"  said  the  prince. 

"Two,"  said  the  old  man.  "If  you  count  the 
enemy  who  is  in  the  land  we  have  three." 

"Oh!"  cried  the  princess  and  sat  down  with 
sheer  astonishment,  and  then  suddenly  jumped  up 
again  as  she  realised  that  for  the  first  time  since  she 
was  grown  up  she  had  sat  down  on  a  chair  and  kept 
the  soles  of  her  feet  on  the  ground. 

"Why,"  she  cried,  "it  is  a  little  chair,  and  now 
I  come  to  look  at  you,  you  are  little  people,  almost 
as  little  as  I  am,  and  everything  is  little." 
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"Yes,"  said  the  old  man.  "Little  and  good,  as 
we  say." 

"Now,  listen  to  me,"  said  Princess  Leta.  "I 
am  a  princess.  Leave  off  stoking  the  fire  and  tell 
me  the  whole  story  from  the  beginning." 

"We  have  always  been  a  little  people,"  said  the 
old  man,  "and  we  have  been  ruled  by  a  family  of 
princes  who  were  even  smaller  than  their  subjects, 
for  such  was  the  law  of  the  land." 

"Why?"  asked  the  princess. 

"Because  if  we  are  little  and  good,"  said  the  old 
man,  "they  must  be  smaller  and  better.  Well,  it 
happened  our  last  king  was  an  only  child,  and  when 
he  was  killed  in  battle  there  was  no  one  left  to 
succeed  him.  So  our  two  smallest  nobles  laid  claim 
to  the  throne,  and  while  they  were  quarrelling  as  to 
who  should  reign  the  enemy  came  into  the  land 
and  seized  the  fortress  which  guards  the  city  and 
proceeded  to  starve  the  people  into  surrender.  Both 
the  nobles  raised  an  army,  but  they  cannot  agree  as 
to  which  shall  be  king,  but  fall  upon  each  other.  So 
we  are  in  a  terrible  pass." 

"And  while  your  two  nobles  quarrel  the  city 
starves?"  said  the  prince. 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  woman.  "And  each  army 
seizes  any  food  we  send  that  way  to  prevent  it 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  other." 
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"And  you  are  content  to  let  things  go  on  like 
this?"  asked  the  prince. 

"No,"  said  the  old  man.  "That  company  of 
men  you  see  drilling  is  going  to  try  and  fight  its 
way  through  with  the  next  load  of  bread,  but  we 
have  no  great  hopes,  for  they  have  no  one  to  lead 
them." 

"I  am  a  prince,"  said  Egeth.  "I  will  lead  them 
if  they  will  follow  me." 

"A  royal  prince?"  said  the  old  man. 

"Of  course!"  said  Princess  Leta.  "Look  at 
his  shoes;  nobody  but  a  royal  prince  wears  gold 
shoes." 

"This  is  indeed  fortunate,"  said  the  old  man,  "for 
we  are  in  a  desperate  case." 

So  Prince  Egeth  went  with  the  old  man  to  the 
men-at-arms  who  accepted  his  leadership  most 
joyfully,  especially  as  he  was  smaller  than  them- 
selves, which  was  a  great  point  in  their  eyes;  and 
for  the  next  few  days  there  was  such  a  marching  to 
and  fro  and  shouldering  of  arms  as  never  was.  And 
Prince  Egeth  set  as  many  men  as  could  be  spared 
to  cut  down  trees  and  make  a  great  battering-ram 
like  his  model,  which  when  it  was  finished  proved 
to  be  a  sort  of  catapult  and  battering-ram  combined 
which  was  capable  of  hurling  great  rocks  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  Prince  Egeth  and  his  men 
were  very  hopeful  when  they  looked  at  it. 
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Meanwhile  Princess  Leta  had  not  been  idle. 
When  she  was  left  in  the  cottage  she  watched  the 
old  woman  kneading  the  bread  for  a  little  while  and 
then  she  jumped  up. 

"That  is  not  the  way  to  knead  bread  !'^  she  said. 
^'You  must  use  more  energy  than  that!"  and  she 
rolled  up  her  sleeves  and  stood  on  a  stool,  and 
punched  and  kneaded  and  pounded  the  dough  with 
all  her  might.  When  it  was  safely  in  the  oven  she 
went  round  to  other  cottages  which  the  old  woman 
pointed  out  and  inspected  the  bread-making  going 
on  there;  and  for  a  day  or  two  there  was  such  a 
kneading  and  baking  and  such  a  smell  of  hot  bread 
as  never  was.  And  Princess  Leta  used  her  gold 
thimble  and  scissors  to  good  effect,  and  cut  out  and 
sewed  such  number  of  sacks  to  hold  a  convenient 
number  of  loaves,  and  sent  on  relays  of  women 
with  food  for  the  men-at-arms  as  they  advanced 
towards  the  city.  They  were  to  wait  at  certain 
points,  and  when  the  prince  and  his  men  came  up 
with  them  they  were  to  return  to  their  homes. 

'Tor  you  need  have  no  fear  whatever,"  said  the 
princess.  "While  my  brother  is  in  command  no 
one  shall  hurt  you." 

So  they  were  much  cheered  at  her  words  and  did 
as  they  were  bid,  and  on  the  third  day  the  prince 
and  his  men-at-arms  and  the  food  for  the  city  were 
all  ready  and  started  on  their  march. 
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They  tramped  steadily  along  with  a  good  courage 
and  delayed  not,  because  they  knew  the  plight  of 
the  city  was  desperate,  and  at  the  second  sunrise 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  fortress  which  guarded  the 
road  to  the  city  and  the  three  armies  encamped 
round  it.  The  tents  of  the  enemy  were  all  round  the 
walls,  and  the  two  nobles  had  pitched  their  camps 
at  equal  distances  on  the  right  and  the  left. 

Prince  Egeth  marched  with  his  men  to  the  camp 
on  the  right  hand  and  summoned  the  leader. 

"Sir,''  said  the  noble,  "what  is  your  business? 
We  already  have  one  enemy  in  the  land;  there  will 
be  little  left  worth  troubling  about  ere  long.  With- 
draw, sir,  and  do  not  add  to  our  troubles." 

"I  think  there  are  three  enemies  in  this  land," 
said  the  prince.  "Shame  on  you!  To  care  about 
your  own  aggrandisement  when  the  kingdom  is 
distressed.  I  am  a  little  smaller  than  you,  I  think; 
you  had  best  follow  me  and  rid  yourself  of  this 
reproach  before  the  throne  you  covet  passes  into 
the  enemy's  hands." 

At  this  rebuke  the  noble  was  ashamed  and  blushed 
heartily,  and  seeing  that  Egeth  was  a  prince  of  noble 
mien,  he  called  up  his  men  and  accompanied  him  to 
the  camp  on  the  left  hand.  The  second  noble 
hastily  left  his  tent  and  put  himself  and  his  forces  in 
a  warlike  attitude  when  he  saw  his  rival  approaching, 
but  the  noble  with  Prince  Egeth  made  haste  to 
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advance  in  a  peaceable  manner  and  explain  their 
errand. 

*'Let  us  put  aside  our  differences,"  he  said,  "and 
aid  this  noble  prince  to  deliver  our  country  from  the 
enemy.  I,  for  my  part,  am  heartily  ashamed  that 
any  quarrel  of  mine  should  have  hindered  us  from 
driving  the  insolent  invader  from  the  land  long  ago," 

The  other  noble,  however,  was  not  so  easily  ap- 
peased. "This  is  all  very  well,"  he  said.  "But  how 
am  I  to  know  that  this  is  not  a  plot  to  wrest  from  me 
my  rights?" 

"I  give  you  my  word  as  a  royal  prince,"  said 
Egeth,  "that  once  the  enemy  is  driven  from  the  land 
the  quarrel  between  you  shall  be  fairly  judged  and 
you  shall  have  your  rights." 

So  the  second  noble  put  up  his  sword  and  placed 
himself  under  the  leadership  of  the  prince,  who 
immediately  disposed  his  forces  to  the  best  advan- 
tage and  began  the  attack.  It  may  be  imagined  that 
the  enemy  had  not  seen  all  these  marchings  and 
counter-marchings  and  remained  idle,  therefore 
they  were  all  drawn  up  in  battle  array  and  soon  the 
fight  was  raging  fiercely.  The  people  of  Marnah  and 
Lesi,  now  that  they  had  a  prince  to  lead  them,  fought 
so  bravely  that  though  they  were  much  smaller  than 
their  opponents  they  soon  forced  the  enemy  to  re- 
treat into  the  fortress  and  bolt  and  bar  the  gates. 
Then  Prince  Egeth  brought  up  his  great  engine  of 
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war,  for  it  was  too  dangerous  for  his  men-at-arms  to 
advance  to  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  because  the 
enemy  rained  molten  lead  upon  all  who  came  within 
reach  and  kept  up  an  incessant  shower  of  arrows. 
So  Prince  Egeth  began  to  work  his  great  machine 
from  the  distance,  and  while  he  was  pounding  the 
gates  of  the  fortress  with  huge  rocks  and  boulders 
the  convoy  made  a  march  across  country  out  of 
reach  of  the  enemy's  arrows  and  reached  the  gates 
of  the  city  with  their  load  of  bread.  Then  there  was 
great  joy,  and  the  people  flung  open  the  gates  and 
shouted  and  sang  and  danced  and  cut  up  the  loaves 
and  ate  up  the  last  crumb  and  cried  and  shouted 
again.  And  a  party  of  citizens  hastily  armed  them- 
selves and  marched  out  of  the  city,  and  reached  the 
fortress  just  as  Prince  Egeth  had  pounded  in  the 
gates  and  flung  himself  with  all  his  forces  upon  the 
enemy.  And  the  citizens  remained  outside  and 
dealt  with  all  who  escaped,  and  chased  them  right 
away  to  the  borders  of  the  twin  kingdoms  and  back 
to  their  own  land. 

And  the  next  day  Princess  Leta  arrived  in  the 
camp,  and  she  and  Prince  Egeth  and  the  two  nobles 
marched  into  the  city  with  all  their  following,  and 
all  the  bells  were  rung  for  joy. 

Then  Prince  Egeth  made  a  speech  to  the  people,  and 
called  as  many  as  could  come  to  the  council-chamber 
to  decide  which  of  the  two  nobles  should  be  king. 
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"Your  law  commands  that  your  ruler  shall  be 
smaller  than  yourselves,"  he  said.  "Therefore  let 
them  be  measured." 

But  while  they  were  measuring  the  two  nobles  the 
people  outside  began  to  shout  and  the  people  inside 
took  it  up,  and  presently  everyone  was  shouting, 
"Prince  Egeth  shall  be  king!" 

"Why  should  I  be  your  king?"  asked  the  prince. 

"Because  you  are  a  royal  prince,  and  you  saved 
us,  and  you  are  smaller  than  either  of  the  nobles," 
said  an  old  man. 

And  when  they  measured  Egeth  they  found  it 
was  so. 

"I  am  content,"  said  the  first  noble,  for  since  he 
had  seen  Princess  Leta  he  cared  for  neither  crown 
nor  kingdom  if  only  he  might  serve  her;  and  as  for 
the  princess,  she  thought  she  had  never  seen  such  a 
brave  man  and  could  not  take  her  eyes  off  him. 

So  Prince  Egeth,  seeing  how  things  were,  said  to 
the  people,  "You  have  two  kingdoms;  I  will 
accept  the  kingdom  of  Marnah  if  you  will  give  the 
kingdom  of  Lesi  to  my  sister  Leta,  and  she  shall 
marry  this  brave  gentleman,  who  is  one  of  your  own 
nobles." 

And  Princess  Leta  said,  "I  am  willing,"  and  all 
the  people  shouted,  "Hurrah!"  But  the  second 
noble  flew  into  a  black  passion  and  said,  "That  is 
all  very  well!" 
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"You  said  that  before,"  said  King  Egeth. 

"I  want  my  rights!"  shouted  the  noble,  drawing 
his  sword. 

"You  shall  have  your  rights,"  said  the  king. 
"Return  to  your  own  estates  and  stay  there  till  we 
give  you  leave." 

And  as  he  would  not  go  peaceably  he  was  marched 
away  by  the  guard.  And  Queen  Leta  governed  the 
twin  kingdoms,  since  none  knew  where  Marnah 
began  and  Lesi  ended,  and  King  Egeth  went  to  the 
wars  and  kept  out  all  enemies.  And  after  a  while 
Egeth  was  reconciled  to  the  second  noble  and 
married  his  sister,  so  there  were  two  royal  families, 
one  for  Marnah  and  one  for  Lesi. 

As  for  the  old  doll.  Queen  Leta's  children  loved 
her  till  she  was  so  old  she  fell  to  pieces,  and  King 
Egeth's  model  of  his  battering-ram  was  overlaid  with 
gold  and  put  in  a  glass  case,  and  King  Egeth  and 
Queen  Leta  were  happy  ever  after. 
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THERE  were  once  three  sisters  who  lived  in  a 
house  upon  a  hill,  and  one  had  red  hair  and 
one  had  black  hair  and  one  had  yellow.  And  the 
North  Wind  carried  off  the  sister  with  black  hair  to 
be  his  bride,  and  the  yellow-haired  sister  rode  away 
to  another  kingdom  with  a  prince  whom  she  had 
saved  from  an  enchantress,  so  the  eldest  sister  with 
the  red-gold  hair  was  left  all  alone. 

At  first  she  did  not  mind  very  much;  she  had  the 
whole  house  to  herself  to  do  just  as  she  liked  in  and 
she  spent  many  days  arranging  it  to  her  satisfaction. 
When  she  tired  of  that  she  had  a  long  garden  to  walk 
in,  with  beautiful  flowers  and  a  green  lawn  and 
smooth  paths,  and  there  she  would  pace  up  and 
down,  holding  herself  very  straight  and  pointing 
her  toes  just  so,  and  letting  her  long  hair,  of  which 
she  was  very  proud,  trail  behind  her  like  a  mantle. 
And  indeed  she  was  very  beautiful,  and  when  the 
sun  s*hone,  making  her  hair  glisten  like  spun  gold, 
she  was  as  fine  to  see  as  any  royal  lady. 

But  after  a  while  she  grew  lonely,  for  few  people 
passed  that  way  and  she  tired  of  pointing  her  toes 
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for  no  one  but  the  birds  to  admire,  so  she  used  to  sit 
on  a  stone  seat  in  the  garden  and  embroider,  and 
sometimes  she  did  nothing  at  all,  and  at  last  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  shut  up  the  house  on  the  hill 
and  wander  out  into  the  world  and  seek  her  fortune. 
But  while  she  was  sitting  there  deciding  what  to  do, 
the  East  Wind  flew  by  and  felt  quite  sad  to  see  her 
so  lonely,  so  without  more  ado  he  bustled  away  to  the 
Castle  of  the  North  Wind  and  told  her  sister  all  about  it. 

"Your  eldest  sister,"  he  said,  "is  living  all  by 
herself  in  the  house  upon  the  hill  and  is  very  lonely. 
Will  you  go  and  see  her  and  cheer  her  up?" 

"Why,  of  course,"  said  her  sister  who  was  married 
to  the  North  Wind.  "But  why  did  you  not  cheer 
her  up  yourself  ?" 

"I  am  such  a  rough  fellow,"  said  the  East  Wind. 
"I  would  do  anything  for  your  sister,  but  she  is  such 
a  fine  lady,  her  feet  are  so  small  and  her  hands  are  so 
white,  she  would  never  look  at  such  an  awkward 
blunderbuss  as  I." 

"Never  mind,"  said  her  sister.  "I  think  you  have 
a  good  heart." 

"That  is  as  it  may  be,"  said  the  East  Wind,  "but 
I  should  like  to  please  her,  so  give  her  this,"  and  he 
took  a  bracelet  out  of  his  wallet.  It  was  very  lovely 
and  was  made  of  the  opals  which  the  Dawn,  who 
lives  in  the  East,  always  wears.  So  the  wife  of  the 
North  Wind  put  it  in  her  girdle  and  the  East  Wind 
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blew  up  a  bank  of  clouds  and  drove  her  on  it  to  the 
house  on  the  hill,  where  she  alighted. 

Her  sister  was  really  very  pleased  to  see  her,  for 
the  East  Wind  made  her  shiver,  and  she  disliked 
feeling  chilly.  So  she  welcomed  the  wife  of  the 
North  Wind  as  warmly  as  she  felt  was  consistent 
with  her  dignity. 

^'How  did  you  come?"  she  asked. 

"In  my  carriage,"  said  her  sister,  laughing  and 
pointing  to  the  bank  of  clouds  floating  away  over 
the  hill- top. 

"How  ignominious!"  said  the  Eldest  Sister. 
"Now  that  you  are  one  of  the  People  of  the  Air  you 
should  be  able  to  pass  about  as  freely  as  themselves 
without  travelling  on  a  thing  like  a  feather  bed. 
Hasn't  your  husband  taught  you  to  fly  yet?" 

"Not  yet,"  said  the  young  wife.  "I  am  very  fond 
of  my  carriage,  and  it  takes  a  little  time  to  get 
accustomed  to  the  air." 

"I  am  afraid  you  have  not  a  proper  sense  of  your 
dignity,"  said  her  Eldest  Sister  severely.  "In  your 
place  I  should  have  learnt  to  fly  long  ago;  I  would 
give  anything  to  be  able  to  fly." 

"So  you  shall!  So  you  shall!"  shouted  a  jolly, 
hearty  voice,  and  a  gust  of  wind  scurried  through 
the  keyhole  and  bustled  all  round  the  house,  making 
the  very  window-panes  rattle. 

"What    was    that?"    said    the    Eldest    Sister, 
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alarmed.  "I  hope  your  husband  is  not  up  to  his 
tricks;  I  entirely  disapprove  of  them." 

"I  am  afraid  that  was  the  East  Wind,"  said  the 
other,  laughing,  and  so  in  truth  it  was ;  for  the  East 
Wind  had  been  very  much  neglected  in  his  youth, 
with  the  result  that  he  had  grown  up  with  a  good 
heart  but  no  manners,  and  he  was  listening  at  the 
keyhole. 

The  Eldest  Sister  was  so  much  offended  that  the 
other  hastened  to  make  peace.  ''You  must  not 
mind  him,"  she  said.  ''He  means  well  and  he  has  a 
good  heart;  he  brought  me  here  because  he  thought 
you  were  lonely  and  he  has  sent  you  a  present." 

"I  am  much  offended,"  said  the  Eldest  Sister, 
"and  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  anything  more  about  him." 

However,  when  she  saw  the  opal  bracelet  she  could 
not  resist  slipping  it  on  her  arm,  and  the  moment  she 
did  so  a  remarkable  change  came  over  her. 

"How  lovely!"  she  said.  "What  a  wonderful 
country  it  must  be  where  these  came  from;  I  must 
go  there  and  seek  my  fortune.  How  stuffy  this  house 
seems!  I  must  start  at  once.  Good-bye,  dear 
sister;  come  with  me  to  the  foot  of  the  hill."  And 
she  ran  out  of  the  house  almost  into  the  arms  of  the 
East  Wind,  who  started  scurrying  about  highly  de- 
lighted, dancing  all  round  her,  blowing  her  hair  in 
her  face  out  of  sheer  good  spirits,  for  he  had  no 
manners.     But  she  could  not  see  him,  for  he  was 
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invisible,  and  she  did  not  seem  to  mind  her  hair  in 
the  least. 

"How  fresh  and  beautiful  it  is  in  the  air!"  she 
cried.  "How  happy  I  am  and  how  glad  to  be  out 
in  this  beautiful  wind.  A  moment  ago  I  was  shiver- 
ing, now  I  feel  warm  and  glowing  all  over;  it  is  a 
mistake  to  sit  in  the  house." 

And  away  she  ran  down  the  hill  crying,  "Good- 
bye, dear  sister.  How  happy  I  am!  I  am  going  to 
the  country  of  the  Dawn." 

And  after  her  ran  the  East  Wind,  cutting  all  sorts 
of  capers  and  frisking  and  frolicking  round  her  in 
the  maddest  of  spirits.  The  dark-haired  sister  stood 
on  the  hill  and  watched  them  till  both  were  out  of 
sight,  then  she  laughed  heartily  and  went  home  and 
told  her  husband  all  about  it. 

Meanwhile  the  Eldest  Sister  was  making  her  way 
towards  the  East,  where  the  Dawn  lives;  she  was  in 
such  a  hurry  that  she  never  thought  of  stopping  to 
point  her  toes  and  did  not  even  spare  a  thought  for 
her  beautiful  hair.  The  East  Wind,  however,  took 
care  that  it  did  not  trail  in  the  dust,  but  kept  it 
floating  round  her  like  an  outspread  veil. 

She  travelled  on  until  night  fell  and  the  stars 
came  out,  yet  she  did  not  feel  tired  or  discouraged, 
for  she  was  going  lightly  and  easily.  She  passed 
through  a  dark  and  silent  forest  without  the  slightest 
fear,  for  the  opals  on  her  arm  glowed  warmly  and 
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comfortingly,  and  as  she  reached  the  open  country 
the  Dawn  rose  and  ran  across  the  sky. 

"I  shall  soon  reach  you,"  cried  the  Eldest  Sister, 
running  forward  with  redoubled  energy,  and  on  she 
went  and  stopped  for  nothing.  A  little  streamlet 
tried  to  bar  her  way,  but  she  sprang  lightly  across 
and  hurried  on.  Presently  a  bigger  one  crossed  her 
path.  "You  are  very  tiresome,"  she  cried,  "but  you 
must  be  crossed,"  and  she  gave  a  jump  and  there 
she  was  on  the  other  side. 

"Really,  that  was  well  done,"  she  said.  "I 
seemed  to  float  across;  if  I  go  on  like  this  I  shall 
soon  be  flying." 

"So  you  shall!"  thought  the  East  Wind,  and  was 
just  about  to  say  so  when  he  remembered  how 
offended  she  had  been  at  his  last  remark,  so  he  kept 
his  thoughts  to  himself.  And  meeting  a  couple  of 
fierce-looking  men  at  this  point,  he  relieved  his 
feelings  by  blowing  them  into  a  quickset  hedge, 
where  they  stuck  until  the  Eldest  Sister  was  safely 
past  and  well  on  her  way. 

The  sun  went  down  as  she  reached  the  foot  of  a 
range  of  lofty  mountains,  and  there  she  paused  for 
the  first  time. 

"Oh,  dear ! "  she  said.  "How  am  I  to  get  up  here? 
My  shoes  will  be  torn  all  to  bits,  yet  up  I  must  go." 
And  up  she  went,  as  lightly  and  easily  as  a  bird. 

"This   is   delightful,"    she   said.      "I    might   be 
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treading  on  air!"  Which  was  not  very  wonderful, 
for  at  every  step  the  East  Wind  put  his  hand  under 
her  foot,  so  her  shoes  were  not  torn  and  her  heart 
was  not  weary,  but  of  course  she  did  not  know 
what  he  was  doing.  When  she  reached  the  top  the 
moon  was  setting,  and  as  she  looked  across  the 
country  beyond,  the  Eldest  Sister  gave  a  cry  of  joy, 
for  she  knew  she  had  reached  the  East  where  the 
Dawn  lives.  As  far  as  she  could  see  the  country 
beneath  her  was  bathed  in  mists  which  moved  and 
changed  colour  and  glowed  like  the  opals  on  her  arm, 
and  as  she  watched  the  Dawn  herself  parted  them  like 
curtains  and,  blushing  rosy  red,  ran  across  the  sky. 

The  Eldest  Sister  could  not  wait  another  minute, 
but  began  to  descend,  springing  lightly  from  one 
rock  to  another.  As  she  went  she  grew  bolder  and 
bolder  and  took  longer  leaps,  each  time  alighting  as 
gently  as  a  feather,  until  at  last  she  seemed  to  be 
almost  floating  down;  and  when  she  suddenly  found 
her  path  end  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  almost 
without  thinking  she  jumped  forward  and  found 
herself  descending  easily  and  naturally  through  the 
air.  As  her  feet  touched  ground  the  opal  mists 
floated  away  and  she  ran  forward  crying  joyfully, 
"I  can  fly!     I  can  fly!" 

She  found  herself  in  a  broad  green  valley  through 
which  wound  a  pleasant  river;  in  the  distance  she 
could  see  the  domes  and  minarets  of  a  beautiful  city, 
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and  close  at  hand  stood  a  palace  with  lofty  spires 
and  broad  terraces  all  built  of  white  marble.  "This 
must  be  the  home  of  the  Dawn/'  she  thought,  and 
she  walked  eagerly  towards  the  gateway.  When  she 
reached  it,  however,  she  could  find  no  porter,  so 
going  within,  she  ascended  a  long  flight  of  marble 
steps  and  entered  the  palace,  but  again  could  see  no 
sign  of  anyone.  Passing  from  room  to  room,  she 
found  it  very  splendid  but  quite  deserted,  and  when 
at  last  she  reached  the  inmost  room  of  all  and  beheld 
a  silken  couch  spread  with  the  softest  cushions,  she 
laid  herself  down  on  it  without  another  thought  and 
fell  fast  asleep. 

When  at  last  she  woke  she  found  a  beautiful  lady 
bending  over  her,  who  turned  suddenly  very  red  and 
vanished;  it  was  the  Dawn  who  lives  in  the  East. 
She  is  very  shy  and  is  always  blushing,  and  as  the 
Eldest  Sister  sprang  from  her  couch  and  ran  to  the 
window,  she  saw  her  run  swiftly  across  the  sky,  and 
knew  she  had  been  asleep  a  whole  day. 

She  knew  her  presence  in  the  palace  had  been 
discovered  and  wondered  very  much  that  no  one 
had  wakened  her.  "It  is  very  kind  of  them,  who- 
ever they  are,"  she  said  as  she  came  out  of  the 
chamber  into  a  large  hall.  "I  wonder  if  I  can  find 
someone  to  give  me  something  to  eat,"  for  she  began 
to  feel  very  hungry. 

Almost  as  soon  as  she  had  spoken  invisible  hands 
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spread  a  table  and  placed  a  chair,  and  she  saw  a 
procession  of  plates  and  dishes  and  goblets  and 
spoons  come  sailing  into  the  room  apparently  by 
themselves,  and  at  the  sight  of  them  she  suddenly 
knew  where  she  was. 

^'I  do  believe  this  is  another  Castle  of  the  Winds," 
she  cried,  for  she  had  seen  the  same  thing  happen  at 
the  home  of  her  sister  who  was  married  to  the  North 
Wind. 

^'Who  are  you?"  she  said,  looking  at  the  nearest 
goblet. 

"I  am  a  young  breeze,"  said  a  voice,  "whose  joy 
it  is  to  serve  you,  gentle  lady." 

^'Then  this  is  not  the  home  of  the  Dawn,  after  all? 
Who  is  your  master?" 

"The  East  Wind,"  answered  the  voice. 

"I  might  have  known  it,"  said  the  Eldest  Sister. 
"No  one  else  would  have  dared  to  play  me  this 
trick;  go  away,  all  of  you." 

The  invisible  breezes  bore  away  the  untasted 
dishes  as  she  spoke,  and  the  Eldest  Sister  walked  up 
and  down  the  room  in  a  violent  rage,  entirely  forget- 
ting her  hunger.  Till  that  moment  she  had  quite  for- 
gotten the  East  Wind,  whom  she  despised  for  his 
want  of  manners,  and  now,  just  as  she  had  reached 
the  magic  land  she  had  come  so  far  to  seek,  here  he 
was  again,  and,  for  all  she  knew,  she  was  in  his  power. 

"But  I  won't  stop  here  another  minute,"   she 
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cried.  "Where  are  you,  Wind?  I  suppose  you  are 
ashamed  of  yourself  and  afraid  to  enter  my  pres- 
ence.   Come  here  immediately." 

"I  am  here,"  said  the  voice  of  the  East  Wind,  so 
close  to  her  that  she  jumped.  "Do  not  be  angry 
with  me,  lady." 

"Angry!"  said  the  Eldest  Sister.  "I  am  very 
angry  indeed.  What  do  you  mean  by  following  me 
about  like  this?" 

"This  is  my  home,"  said  the  East  Wind  quite 
meekly.    "I  live  here." 

"I  did  not  want  to  come  here,"  said  the  Eldest 
Sister,  "and  I  insist  on  leaving  at  once.  I  wish  to 
find  the  home  of  the  Dawn." 

"You  will  never  find  it,"  cried  the  East  Wind. 
"No  mortal  can  ever  find  it.  It  is  guarded  by  mists 
which  the  Sun  and  the  Winds  alone  can  pass.  Even 
I  have  seen  it  but  once,  when  I  begged  from  her  the 
bracelet  which  you  wear  on  your  arm,  by  the  magic 
power  of  which  you  came  so  far." 

"So  that  is  the  reason  of  it  all,"  she  said.  "You 
sent  me  those  jewels  to  trap  me ;  but  I  am  not  afraid 
of  you  and  you  can  keep  your  present.  I  am  going 
home."  And  she  flung  the  bracelet  on  the  floor  and 
went  towards  the  door. 

"Oh,  don't  go!"  cried  the  East  Wind.  "I  only 
wanted  to  please  you.    Don't  go ! " 

"I  shall  certainly  not  stay  here  talking  to  a  person 
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who  is  afraid  to  show  his  face,"  said  the  Eldest  Sis- 
ter, going  to  the  door. 

"How  can  I  show  you  my  face  if  you  go  away?" 
said  the  East  Wind. 

"Why  not?"  said  the  Eldest  Sister,  stopping 
short  with  one  toe  pointed  just  so. 

"Because  I  must  remain  invisible  to  all  save  the 
one  to  whom  I  give  the  ring  on  my  finger,  and  I  can 
only  give  it  to  you  if  you  will  be  my  bride." 

"Bride!"  said  the  Eldest  Sister  scornfully. 
"Fiddlesticks!  I  cannot  endure  the  East  Wind; 
you  make  me  shiver  all  over." 

"But  I  only  carry  on  my  profession  in  the 
world  beyond  this  valley,"  said  the  East  Wind. 
"You  would  never  shiver  here." 

"I  am  going  home  at  once  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
hear  any  more  about  it,"  said  the  Eldest  Sister,  and 
she  marched  out  of  the  palace  holding  herself  very 
straight  and  pointing  her  toes  just  so,  while  the  East 
Wind  rushed  out  into  the  world  and  over  the  sea  and 
nearly  wrecked  a  whole  convoy  of  merchantmen 
before  he  could  control  his  feelings. 

Meanwhile  the  Eldest  Sister  was  finding  that  it  was 
not  nearly  so  easy  going  home  as  it  had  been  trav- 
elling in  the  opposite  direction  with  the  magic  brace- 
let on  her  arm.  By  the  time  she  reached  the  foot  of 
the  range  of  mountains  she  felt  very  weary  and  faint, 
and  as  she  looked  up  at  them  she  was  quite  discouraged. 
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"I  shall  never  cross  the  mountains  without  food," 
she  said.  "The  East  Wind  owes  me  at  least  a 
meal.''  So  she  turned  back  and,  entering  the  palace, 
ordered  supper,  and  having  eaten  it  fell  fast  asleep, 
for  she  was  tired  out.  When  she  woke  she  found  the 
same  beautiful  lady  bending  over  her,  who  turned 
very  red,  but  this  time  did  not  vanish. 

"I  am  the  Dawn,"  said  the  lady.  "What  is  all 
this  to-do  about?  The  East  Wind  is  distracted 
about  you,  and  roused  me  this  morning  an  hour 
before  my  time  to  come  and  see  you." 

And  indeed  the  East  Wind  had  raged  through 
the  valley  and  given  her  no  peace  till  he  had  won 
her  consent. 

"There  is  nothing  to  worry  about,  beautiful  lady," 
said  the  Eldest  Sister.  "I  am  going  home  and  the 
East  Wind  is  a  foolish  fellow." 

"You  are  a  foolish  girl,"  said  the  Dawn,  turning 
redder  than  ever,  for  she  was  very  shy  and  not  used 
to  speaking  so  plainly.    "He  has  a  good  heart." 

"He  has  no  manners,"  said  the  Eldest  Sister; 
"and  I  want  neither  his  heart  nor  his  bracelet." 

"Well,"  said  the  Dawn,  who  was  now  crimson, 
"I  should  have  thought  you  could  have  taught  him 
some.  However,  I  am  tired  of  your  airs,  and  I  shall 
not  allow  a  mortal  to  spurn  my  jewels.  Pick  up  the 
bracelet  and  put  it  on  at  once." 

So  the  Eldest  Sister  had  to  do  as  she  was  told,  and 
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a  moment  later  the  Dawn  ran  across  the  sky  looking 
so  fiery  red  that  the  people  in  the  world  prepared 
for  stormy  weather. 

But  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  up  the  Eldest  Sister 
started  on  her  journey  home,  and  now  that  the 
bracelet  was  on  her  arm  she  travelled  lightly  and 
easily.  The  East  Wind  followed  her  as  far  as  he 
dared,  but  it  being  one  of  the  days  when  ^Eolus,  the 
King  of  the  Winds,  required  him  to  work,  he  had  to 
leave  her  at  length,  and  blew  such  a  tornado  that 
the  king  said  he  had  exceeded  his  instructions  and 
threatened  to  lock  him  up. 

Meanwhile  the  Eldest  Sister  crossed  the  moun- 
tains safely,  and  was  passing  through  the  country 
between  them  and  the  great  forest  when  she  sud- 
denly met  the  two  fierce  men  she  had  encountered  on 
her  former  journey  when  the  East  Wind  had  blown 
them  into  the  quickset  hedge. 

"Ho  ho!"  cried  they.  "Here  comes  our  young 
beauty  again.  Come  along,  my  dear,  we  are  waiting 
supper  for  you." 

"I  do  not  know  you,"  said  the  Eldest  Sister 
haughtily.    "Be  so  good  as  to  let  me  pass." 

But  they  laughed  and  robbed  her  of  the  opal 
bracelet  and  bound  her  wrists  behind  her;  then  they 
carried  her  away  prisoner  to  their  dark  tower  in  a 
wood  near  by  and  cast  her  into  a  room  in  the  top- 
most turret,  where  they  locked  her  in  and  left  her 
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weeping  bitterly.  There  she  was  left  alone  for  a 
long,  long  while,  and  was  just  giving  herself  up  for 
lost  when  a  furious  gust  shook  the  turret  and  she 
discovered  the  East  Wind  raging  outside. 

*'Wait  a  minute,"  he  cried.  "I  will  soon  free  you. 
I  will  make  powder  of  their  miserable  molehill," 
and  he  shook  the  place  so  that  the  iron  bars  in  the 
window-space  were  loosened  and  fell  out  of  them- 
selves. 

The  East  Wind  looked  in  at  the  window.  "I  could 
reach  you  here,"  he  said,  "but  the  window  is  not  the 
way  for  a  lady.  Wait  a  minute  and  I  will  take  the 
roof  off." 

Now  the  Eldest  Sister  could  not  help  admiring  the 
business-like  way  in  which  he  set  to  work  to  take  off 
the  roof,  but  when  she  went  to  the  window  she 
suddenly  remembered  that  she  did  not  wish  to  be 
beholden  to  him  in  any  way  and  that  she  had  flown 
down  the  mountain,  quite  forgetting  that  it  was  due 
to  the  opal  bracelet  of  which  she  had  been  robbed. 

So  she  thought,  "I  can  fly  down  here  quite  well 
by  myself,"  and  she  got  on  to  the  window-sill  and 
jumped,  and  the  moment  she  did  so  she  realised  that 
she  had  lost  the  power  to  fly  and  screamed  out, 
"Save  me!" 

And  when  she  was  within  an  ace  of  being  dashed 
to  pieces  the  East  Wind  swooped  down  and  caught 
her  in  his  strong  arms  and  carried  her  to  a  place  of 
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safety.  When  that  was  done  he  went  back  and 
finished  taking  the  roof  off  the  tower,  and  broke  all 
the  windows  and  smashed  in  all  the  doors,  and  re- 
covered her  bracelet,  and  loosened  all  the  beams  and 
rattled  all  the  stones,  and  finally  piled  the  whole 
tower  in  ruins  on  the  heads  of  the  two  robbers. 

Then  he  went  back  to  the  Eldest  Sister,  who  had 
been  watching. 

"I  should  have  broken  my  neck  but  for  you,"  she 
said. 

^'And  then  I  should  have  broken  my  heart,"  said 
the  East  Wind. 

"That  would  have  been  a  pity,"  said  the  Eldest 
Sister.    "For  I  think  you  have  a  good  heart." 

"Shall  I  take  you  back  to  the  house  on  the  hill?" 
said  the  Wind. 

"I  don't  think  so,"  she  said.  "I  think  I  should 
like  to  see  if  your  face  is  as  good  as  your  heart." 

So  he  took  the  ring  from  his  finger  and  put  it  on 
hers,  and  she  could  see  like  the  People  of  the  Air; 
then  he  flew  away  with  her  to  the  Palace  of  the  East 
Winds  and  they  lived  happily  ever  after. 

And  the  Eldest  Sister  made  it  up  with  the  Dawn 
and  they  became  great  friends,  and  the  East  Wind 
taught  her  to  fly  properly  a  long  time  ago,  but  she  is 
still  teaching  him  manners. 
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ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  smith  called 
Jauffred,  who  had  his  forge  by  the  cross-roads, 
where  there  is  a  shrine  to  three  saints.  The  three 
saints  watch  over  three  roads,  but  the  fourth  one 
leads  to  the  great  city  where  is  the  cathedral,  and, 
as  some  say,  to  heaven  itself,  and  along  that  road 
the  great  saints  themselves  sometimes  walk,  there- 
fore it  needs  no  shrine. 

It  happened  one  night,  when  Jauffred  had  gone 
to  bed  and  the  fire  in  the  furnace  smouldered  in  its 
bed  of  ashes,  that  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  horse^s 
hoofs  a  long  way  off  and  sat  up  to  listen.  It  was 
dark  as  could  be  and  the  rain  was  falling  outside; 
the  trees  in  the  forest  near  by  were  moaning  and 
muttering  to  each  other  as  the  wind  passed  through 
them,  and  as  every  now  and  then  they  lapsed  into 
silence  Jauffred  could  hear  the  sound  of  horse's 
hoofs  getting  nearer,  and  pitied  anyone  compelled 
to  ride  on  such  a  night. 

"Perhaps  it  is  someone  who  has  lost  his  way  and 
will  be  glad  of  a  night's  lodging,"  he  said,  so  he  got 
out  of  bed  and  raked  the  embers  of  the  fire  together. 
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A  few  puffs  from  the  bellows  soon  had  a  good  blaze 
going,  and  the  kind  fellow  bethought  himself  to 
prepare  some  hot  drink  and  set  a  loaf  of  bread  ready 
for  his  unexpected  guest. 

By  this  time  the  horse  was  near  enough  for  him 
to  tell  by  the  sound  of  its  feet  that  it  was  heavily 
burdened;  indeed,  it  stumbled  as  though  its  load 
was  more  than  it  could  carry,  and  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  go  out  to  the  help  of  the  rider  when  he 
chanced  to  see  a  strange  light  gleam  through  the 
crack  of  the  window  shutters,  and  peeping  through, 
was  rooted  to  the  ground  with  fear. 

All  round  the  cross-roads  it  was  pitch-dark,  but 
the  space  where  they  joined  was  lighted  by  a  cold 
blue  light.  In  the  circle  made  by  the  light  was  an 
armed  knight  on  horseback  carrying  a  small  bundle, 
which  seemed  almost  more  than  his  great  strength 
could  hold  and  beneath  which  the  horse  staggered 
and  trembled.  By  his  side  was  a  beautiful  lady; 
she  wore  a  flowing  dress  of  blue  and  a  gold  band 
round  her  hair,  and  her  eyes  were  blue  like  steel 
and  the  light  seemed  to  stream  from  them.  Her 
feet  barely  touched  the  roadway  and  the  smith 
knew  she  was  not  mortal.  When  he  could  take  his 
gaze  from  her  he  saw  that  the  three  saints  had  left 
their  shrines  and  each  was  guarding  his  own  road; 
only  the  road  which  led  to  the  great  cathedral  was 
free.    The  lady  laid  her  hand  on  the  horse's  bridle 
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and  urged  it  towards  the  unguarded  road,  but  the 
horse  swerved  violently  and  would  have  trampled 
on  her  had  she  not  lightly  moved  aside.  But  she 
laughed  and  struck  it  with  her  bare  hand  as  it 
stumbled  to  its  knees,  then  took  it  by  the  bridle 
once  more,  and  lo!  it  stood  on  its  feet  immediately! 
The  knight  looked  round  at  the  three  saints  guarding 
the  three  roads. 

"This  is  the  end,''  he  said;  "I  can  go  no  further." 

"I  warned  you  of  this  place,"  said  the  lady. 
"Here  even  I  can  do  nothing  to  help  you;  still, 
make  one  more  effort,  else  we  are  trapped." 

"I  could  not  help  myself,"  said  the  knight.  "The 
horse  bore  me  here  against  my  will  and  in  spite  of 
my  burden.  And  now  I  will  carry  that  same  burden 
no  longer,  for  it  weighs  me  down  and  I  am  minded 
to  escape  with  my  life." 

At  that  the  knight  dismounted,  and  Jauffred  was 
almost  blinded  by  the  angry  light  which  streamed 
from  the  lady's  eyes.  However,  she  made  no  move- 
ment to  stop  the  knight,  who  advanced  and  laid  his 
burden  at  Jauff red's  door;  then  it  became  suddenly 
dark  once  more,  and  Jauffred  heard  the  sound  of 
horse's  hoofs  galloping  away  into  the  night. 

When  day  dawned  and  he  ventured  to  unbar  the 
door,  he  found  the  three  saints  had  returned  to  their 
shrines,  and  on  the  threshold,  wrapped  in  a  rich 
cloak,  lay  a  boy  baby  with  a  band  of  gold  round  his 
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wrist,  who  cried  softly  to  himself  as  Jauffred  lifted 
him  up. 

Next  day  Jauffred  trudged  into  the  city  and  went 
from  door  to  door  asking  if  any  had  lost  a  boy  baby, 
but  the  folk  laughed  at  him,  so  he  went  home  and 
brought  the  boy  up  as  his  own  son  and  taught  him 
the  smith's  trade. 

Now  the  king  of  the  country  which  is  nearest  the 
rising  sun  was  a  warrior  and  a  great  man,  and  his 
queen  was  as  beautiful  as  her  lord  was  mighty. 
They  had  one  only  son,  and  at  his  christening  there 
came  among  the  guests  a  lady  dressed  in  a  long  blue 
robe  with  a  band  of  gold  about  her  head,  and  whose 
feet  barely  touched  the  ground.  When  he  saw  her 
the  king  turned  pale,  for  he  had  met  her  in  the  forest 
many  years  before,  and  she  had  offered  him  magic 
gifts  if  he  would  make  her  his  queen.  But  he  knew 
she  was  evil  and  meant  to  make  him  her  thrall,  so  he 
refused  and  escaped,  for  she  had  no  power  over 
those  who  refused  her  gifts. 

So  she  stood  by  the  cradle  of  the  baby  prince  and 
looked  at  the  king. 

"You  refused  my  gifts  once,"  she  said.  "Now  I 
shall  bestow  them  on  your  son  who  cannot  say  'No.'  " 

"After  me,  if  you  please!"  said  a  voice,  and  a 
holy  palmer  stepped  out  of  the  crowd.  He  had  a 
piece  of  palm  which  showed  he  had  been  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  no  one  ventured  to  speak  before 
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him.  "I  also  have  a  gift  for  the  prince,"  he  said, 
and  he  bound  a  strip  of  gold  on  which  were  the 
names  of  three  saints  round  the  baby's  wrist  and 
said,  ^'This  hand  can  touch  nothing  evil." 

At  that  there  was  a  clap  of  thunder  and  it  turned 
quite  dark;  but  the  next  instant  the  sun  shone 
again  and  they  all  saw  the  palmer  standing  by  the 
cradle  with  the  little  prince  unharmed,  and  the 
strange  lady  had  vanished. 

But  when  they  would  have  loaded  the  holy  man 
with  gifts  he  refused  all  and  asked  only  for  a  cup 
of  wine  and  some  bread,  which  being  brought,  he 
drank  the  wine  and  put  the  bread  in  his  scrip,  and 
so  departed  in  a  plain  and  holy  manner. 

Several  nights  later  the  royal  nurse  had  a  terrible 
dream.  She  dreamed  that  the  chamber  was  suddenly 
filled  with  a  strange  light,  by  which  she  saw  the  lady 
who  had  come  to  the  christening  standing  by  the 
baby's  cradle.  With  her  was  a  knight,  who,  at  a 
sign  from  her,  lifted  the  baby  prince  in  his  arms 
and  passed  out  of  the  chamber.  Immediately  the 
light  vanished  and  the  nurse  heard  a  horse  gallop 
out  of  the  courtyard  below  as  though  heavily  laden. 
The  sound  woke  her,  and  snatching  up  a  lamp,  she 
rushed  to  the  cradle,  only  to  see  a  baby  head  peace- 
fully sleeping  among  the  pillows;  so  she  said,  ^'It 
was  all  a  dream." 

But  in  the  morning  she  found  that  the  band  of  gold 
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with  the  names  of  the  three  saints  had  vanished 
completely. 

There  was  a  great  search  made  throughout  the 
palace  and  a  reward  was  offered  for  the  return 
of  the  gold  and  the  head  of  the  thief,  but  neither 
was  forthcoming,  so  in  course  of  time  the  matter 
was  forgotten  by  all  except  the  king  and  queen. 
For  as  their  son  grew  up  they  noticed  that  he  was  not 
as  other  princes,  and  indeed  his  mother  often  rubbed 
her  eyes  and  wondered  how  she  came  to  have  such 
a  son.  He  took  no  pleasure  in  the  games  and  sports 
of  the  sons  of  the  nobles  and  was  often  churlish 
with  the  ladies-in-waiting.  As  he  grew  up  he 
evinced  a  moody  disposition  and  took  no  trouble  to 
acquire  the  accomplishments  of  a  knight,  but  pre- 
ferred to  spend  long  hours  with  pen  and  parchment 
solving  problems  which  none  but  he  could  under- 
stand, and  making  strange  signs  and  calculations  as 
to  the  movements  of  the  stars.  He  disappointed 
his  father,  who  hoped  he  might  be  a  statesman, 
since  he  was  not  a  warrior,  by  showing  a  cunning 
and  a  craftiness  which  the  old  king  considered 
beneath  anybody  of  the  royal  blood,  while  his 
mother  spent  long  hours  in  prayer  for  a  son  who  grew 
stranger  and  more  freakish  as  the  days  passed  by. 

At  last  his  father  tired  of  his  behaviour  and  called 
him  to  his  presence.  "It  is  time,"  he  said,  "that 
you  settled  down  and  bore  your  part  as  a  prince 
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and  the  future  ruler  of  this  kingdom.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  overlook  the  follies  of  your  youth  if  you 
now  pay  due  attention  to  our  wishes.  We  have 
arranged  a  marriage  for  you  with  the  daughter  of 
the  King  of  the  Forest  Lands,  and  it  is  our  wish  that 
you  now  proceed  to  the  borders  of  her  father's 
dominions  and  escort  her  here  with  due  magnifi- 


cence.'^ 


To  everybody's  contentment  the  prince  made  no 
objection,  but  entered  into  the  preparations  for  his 
departure  as  though  he  really  wished  to  please  his 
father,  and  in  due  time  set  out  to  fetch  his  bride, 
carrying  the  old  king's  blessing. 

Now  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Forest  Lands 
was  a  princess  of  great  beauty  and  gentleness  of 
spirit;  nevertheless,  when  she  saw  the  prince  to 
whom  she  was  to  be  betrothed  she  wept  bitterly 
and  for  many  days  would  not  consent.  However, 
seeing  to  what  grief  and  consternation  she  had 
reduced  her  parents,  she  reminded  herself  of  all  the 
princely  precepts  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up, 
and  summoning  all  her  resolution  to  her  aid,  craved 
her  father's  blessing  and  set  out  on  her  long  journey 
to  the  prince's  country,  where  she  was  to  be  married. 
She  had  a  golden  coach  with  six  white  horses  to  ride 
in,  and  a  noble  company  of  knights  with  the  prince 
at  their  head  to  guard  her  from  harm.  Nevertheless 
she  was  ill  at  ease,  and  the  more  so  because  they 
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did  not  seem  to  be  travelling  by  the  usual  roads, 
but  to  be  be  following  one  which  the  horses  took  of 
their  own  accord.  She  saw  that  the  prince  seemed 
uneasy  about  their  direction,  but  the  coachman 
paid  no  attention  to  him  and  gave  all  his  mind  to 
keeping  control  over  the  six  white  horses,  who 
appeared  to  be  striving  with  all  their  might  to  reach 
some  unknown  destination.  At  last  they  reached  a 
broad  high-road  and  presently  passed  through  a  city 
where  stood  a  great  cathedral.  The  horses  never 
slackened  pace,  but  swept  on  to  the  high-road  again, 
and  the  city  was  soon  left  in  the  distance  behind 
them,  and  at  dusk  they  reached  the  cross-roads 
where  there  is  a  shrine  to  three  saints,  and  there  one 
of  the  horses  cast  a  shoe  and  the  coach  came  to  a 
standstill. 

^'Now  what  is  to  be  done?"  cried  the  prince. 
"What  possessed  you,  fellow,  to  bring  us  all  here?'^ 

"I  could  not  help  it,"  said  the  coachman.  "The 
horses  brought  me  here  against  my  will;  but  since 
we  are  here  we  had  better  see  if  the  folk  in  this 
cottage  can  tell  us  where  to  find  a  smith." 

So  he  gave  the  reins  to  an  equerry  and  went  and 
knocked  at  the  cottage  door.  It  was  opened  by  a 
young  man  with  a  band  of  gold  round  his  wrist,  for 
he  was  indeed  the  lad  whom  Jauffred  had  adopted 
grown  up  and  come  to  manhood. 

"I  am  a  smith,"  said  he,  "and  I  will  do  what  is 
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wanted.  I  should  have  come  sooner,  but  I  stayed 
to  blow  up  the  fire  first." 

As  he  came  out  into  the  roadway  they  saw  that 
he  was  very  handsome,  and  the  princess  thought  he 
was  the  most  noble  looking  man  she  had  ever  seen. 
He  in  his  turn  had  never  thought  to  see  anything  so 
beautiful  in  the  world  as  the  princess,  and  com- 
pletely lost  his  heart  to  her;  however,  he  re- 
membered she  was  a  royal  lady  and  he  was  only  a 
smith,  so  he  said  nothing  and  busied  himself  with 
his  work.  Jauffred  himself,  now  quite  old,  came 
to  the  door  and  begged  the  princess  to  rest  and 
warm  herself  in  his  cottage,  which  she  did,  sitting 
where  she  could  watch  the  young  smith  at  his  work — 
the  firelight  gleaming  on  the  band  of  gold  round  his 
wrist  as  he  hammered  out  the  new  shoe  for  the  horse. 
When  all  was  done  and  they  were  ready  to  set  out 
the  princess  took  a  bracelet  from  her  arm  and  gave 
it  to  him  in  payment  and  so  departed. 

The  horses  went  quite  tractably  after  this  and 
suffered  the  coachman  to  drive  them  as  usual,  and 
by  nightfall  they  had  reached  a  place  in  the  forest 
where  eight  roads  met.  Here  the  prince  ordered  a 
halt,  and  though  one  of  the  knights  ventured  to 
protest  that  the  place  had  the  look  of  enchanted 
ground,  he  would  not  go  on  but  ordered  them  to 
pitch  their  encampment.  They  were  in  the  middle 
of  a  great  forest,  and  the  spot  where  they  were 
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was  a  great  grassy  circle  hemmed  in  by  the  tall  trees 
and  without  a  bush  or  flower  on  its  surface.  Four 
roads  from  north,  south,  east,  and  west  met  in  this 
circle,  and  between  these  four  came  four  other 
smaller  roads  to  the  same  spot,  but  all  were  dark 
with  trees  meeting  overhead  like  enchanted  aisles, 
and  all  were  carpeted  with  moss,  which  gave  no  sound 
to  hoof  or  footfall.  The  princess  could  not  sleep 
in  her  silken  tent,  and  looking  out,  she  saw  that  the 
nobles  had  all  withdrawn  outside  the  circle  and  were 
camping  in  the  dark  aisles,  and  there  was  no  one  but 
herself  and  the  prince  in  his  purple  tent  within  the 
green  space.  At  midnight  she  suddenly  became  aware 
of  a  bright  light  shining  through  the  door  of  her  tent, 
and  starting  up,  she  saw  that  a  third  person  had  en- 
tered the  circle,  from  whom  the  strange  light  seemed 
to  stream;  it  was  a  lady  in  a  long  blue  robe  with  a 
band  of  gold  round  her  head  and  whose  feet  barely 
touched  the  ground.  As  the  princess  peeped  from 
her  tent  she  saw  the  prince  raise  the  purple  flap  and 
come  from  his  own  to  meet  the  strange  lady. 

"You  wanted  me,'^  said  the  strange  lady,  "else 
I  could  not  have  set  foot  on  this  sward." 

"True,  I  wanted  you,"  said  the  prince,  "but 
even  now  I  don't  know  what  you  can  do  for  me. 
Still,  you  have  taught  me  so  many  things  that 
perhaps  you  can  tell  me  what  has  gone  wrong  to-day 
and  why  we  found  ourselves  at  those  cross-roads." 
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"I  am  your  mother,"  said  the  lady,  ''and  I  can 
do  a  great  many  things  for  you.'' 

"I  am  the  son  of  the  king  and  queen  of  the 
country  of  the  rising  sun/'  said  the  prince. 

"You  are  my  son,"  said  the  lady.  "A  knight 
who  was  my  thrall  stole  away  the  king's  son  from 
his  cradle  and  put  you  in  his  place  because  I  hate 
the  king,  and  I  designed  that  when  you  were  grown 
up  you  should  take  the  kingdom  from  him  and 
you  and  I  should  rule  it  together." 

"How  can  this  be?"  said  the  prince. 

"Have  I  taught  you  magic  for  nothing?"  said 
the  lady.  "The  smith  with  the  gold  band  round 
his  wrist  who  shod  your  horse  to-day  is  the  true 
heir.  Take  your  bride  to  your  kingdom  and  make 
all  safe  there,  then  come  back  and  slay  this  smith 
and  we  shall  be  secure." 

"Why  have  you  not  slain  him. yourself?"  said  the 
prince. 

"Because  I  have  no  power  over  him.  He  also  has 
refused  my  gifts  because  he  may  touch  nothing  evil." 

Then  suddenly  the  light  vanished  and  the  princess 
knew  that  the  lady  had  gone.  She  heard  the  grass 
rustle  as  the  prince  found  his  way  back  to  his  tent, 
but  as  soon  as  she  dared  to  move  she  dressed  hastily, 
found  her  beautiful  golden  shoes,  and  wrapping 
herself  in  her  long  mantle,  stole  out  of  the  tent 
and  away  into  the  forest,  in  the  hope  of  finding  her 
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way  back  to  the  cross-roads  where  the  young  smith 
dwelt,  and  was  soon  completely  lost. 

When  her  loss  was  discovered  in  the  morning 
there  was  a  great  commotion,  and  all  the  company 
were  for  searching  the  forest  in  every  direction,  but 
the  false  prince  would  not  hear  of  it  and  bade  them 
follow  him  to  his  father's  court  without  delay,  and 
since  none  durst  disobey  him,  they  were  fain  to  do 
as  he  ordered,  though  with  an  ill  grace.  But  when 
he  appeared  at  court  without  the  princess  the  old 
king's  rage  knew  no  bounds. 

^'Are  you  my  son?"  he  cried.  "A  scorner  of 
ladies  and  a  recreant  knight!  A  forsaker  of  helpless 
maidens  and  a  coward  prince!  Begone!  Enter  my 
presence  no  more.  Retrieve  your  fallen  fame  or 
retire  to  ignominious  seclusion." 

^'I  shall  do  neither,"  replied  the  false  prince. 
^Tor  the  lady  I  care  nothing,  nor  for  you.  I  am  no 
son  of  yours,  and  as  for  your  kingdom — it  is  mine 
and  my  mother's.  Away!"  And  he  stamped  his 
foot  thrice,  and  on  the  instant  the  palace  with  the 
king  and  queen  and  all  the  courtiers  sank  into  the 
ground,  and  he  alone  was  left.  After  that  none 
dared  oppose  him  and  he  easily  made  himself  master 
of  the  kingdom. 

Now  the  young  smith  who  dwelt  by  the  cross- 
roads could  not  forget  the  beautiful  princess.  All 
that  night  after  she  passed  by  he  lay  awake  thinking 
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of  her,  and  as  day  dawned  a  terrible  feeling  possessed 
him  that  she  was  in  danger,  and  he  felt  that,  poor 
and  humble  as  he  was,  he  must  go  and  seek  her, 
wherever  she  might  be.  When  he  told  Jauffred  of 
his  resolve  the  old  man  made  no  objection.  "I 
have  always  known,"  he  said,  "that  one  day  you 
must  go  and  seek  your  fortune.  You  were  not  meant 
to  be  a  smith,"  and  then  he  told  him  of  how  a 
strange  knight  had  brought  him  to  the  door.  "As 
you  have  grown,"  he  said,  "the  band  of  gold 
round  your  wrist  has  enlarged,  and  that  is  your 
talisman,  which  you  must  never  part  with.  Before 
you  go,  pay  your  vows  to  the  three  saints  in  the 
shrine,  for  they  are  your  patrons  and  their  names 
are  on  your  wrist."  So  he  did  as  Jauffred  bade  him 
and  started  out,  but  before  he  went,  Jauffred  gave 
him  a  sword.  "Take  this  with  you,"  he  said,  "but 
do  not  wear  it  till  you  are  a  knight;  it  is  a  knight's 
sword."    So  he  departed. 

Now  he  had  not  gone  far  before  he  met  a  holy 
palmer.  He  was  an  old  man  and  limped  sorely, 
and  he  seemed  very  faint.  "Young  man,"  he  said, 
"help  me  or  I  die." 

Now  the  young  smith  was  eager  only  to  find  the 
princess  and  save  her  from  the  peril  which  he  felt 
threatened  her.  Nevertheless,  when  he  saw  the 
plight  of  the  old  man  he  turned  back  and  began  to 
assist  him  slowly  along  the  road  he  had  just  come, 
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and  when  after  a  long  while  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  shrine  at  the  cross-roads,  he  noticed  that  the 
niche  of  one  of  the  saints  was  empty.  However,  he 
could  not  stop  to  think  of  that,  for  the  holy  palmer 
suddenly  sank  down  in  a  swoon,  and  the  young  smith 
lifted  him  in  his  arms  and  carried  him  the  rest  of 
the  way.  Outside  the  cottage  he  laid  him  down 
and  fetched  bread  and  a  little  wine,  and  the  old 
man  revived;  who,  when  he  had  eaten,  said, 
"This  is  your  reward.  Go  now  through  the  forest 
to  the  place  where  eight  roads  meet,  and  at  midnight 
call  upon  all  the  fairy  folk  and  kindred,  and  any  one 
of  them  must  give  you  whatever  you  choose  to  ask, 
but  take  no  gifts  which  they  offer."  At  this  point 
the  sun  dazzled  the  young  man's  eyes,  and  when  he 
looked  again  the  holy  palmer  had  vanished  and  the 
third  saint  was  sitting  in  his  niche  once  more.  So 
he  knew  he  had  met  his  patron  saint. 

So  he  started  once  more  and  went  straight 
through  the  forest  to  the  place  where  eight  roads 
meet,  meaning  to  ask  the  fairy  folk  for  the  safety 
of  the  princess.  But  when  he  reached  the  green 
circle  he  found  the  princess  herself,  alone  and 
weeping;  but  when  she  saw  him  she  gave  a  cry  of 
joy. 

''Ah!  prince,"  she  cried,  "take  me  away  from 
this  place,  and  save  yourself  from  that  false  prince 
who  seeks  your  life." 
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"I  am  no  prince,"  he  said.  "I  am  a  poor  smith 
who  dares  to  seek  your  deliverance." 

^'You  are  a  true  prince,"  she  said,  "and  I  will  take 
you  for  my  knight,"  and  she  told  him  the  story  of 
his  birth  and  the  strange  lady  who  had  stolen  him 
away,  and  girt  his  sword  upon  him. 

Then  he  swore  to  be  her  true  and  faithful  knight, 
and  she  promised  to  stay  while  he  summoned  the 
fairy  folk  out  of  the  forest.  "For  I  am  afraid  no 
longer,"  she  said,  "and  I  will  follow  you  to  your 
palace  or  the  forge  at  the  cross-roads." 

And  at  midnight  he  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
green  circle  and  called  upon  all  the  fairy  folk  and 
kindred;  and  they  came  stealing  through  the  forest 
at  his  call  and  stood  upon  the  edge  of  the  circle 
swaying  this  way  and  that  in  the  moonlight  as  they 
waited.  Up  all  the  eight  green  roads  they  came, 
from  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  silently,  their  feet 
scarcely  touching  the  green  moss,  and  waited  for 
him  to  speak,  and  among  them  he  saw  the  false 
king  and  a  lady  all  in  blue  with  a  gold  band  round 
her  head.  These  two  he  beckoned  into  the  circle, 
and  they  came,  but  no  other  fairy  foot  was  set 
upon  its  grass. 

They  had  gifts  in  their  hands  which  they  offered 
him,  but  he  put  them  by.  Then  they  offered  him 
his  kingdom,  but  he  said,  "What  of  my  father  and 
mother?" 
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Then  they  said,  "You  can  only  have  one  wish. 
Will  you  have  your  father  and  your  mother?" 

And  he  said,  "I  will  have  neither  without  the 
other.     Give  me  my  birthright." 

And  at  that  they  saw  they  were  outwitted,  and 
they  said,  "It  is  yours."  And  the  fairy  folk  melted 
silently  away  and  the  forest  vanished  and  it  became 
pitch-dark.  When  day  at  length  dawned  they  found 
themselves  standing  in  the  courtyard  of  a  noble 
palace,  and  entering  in,  beheld  the  old  king  and 
queen  sitting  on  the  throne. 

"I  am  your  son,"  said  the  prince.  "I  pray  you 
receive  this  lady  as  your  daughter." 

"It  is  indeed  our  son,"  said  the  queen.  "See  the 
gold  band  on  his  wrist." 

So  there  were  many  rejoicings,  and  the  prince  and 
princess  were  married  with  great  magnificence  and 
lived  happily  ever  after. 

As  for  Jauffred,  he  lived  at  the  cross-roads  in 
great  happiness  till  he  was  very  old.  Every  year  the- 
prince  and  princess  came  to  visit  him  and  he  was 
godfather  to  all  their  children.  And  on  his  hun- 
dredth birthday  a  holy  palmer  called  for  him  and  he 
went  away  with  him  down  the  road  which  leads  to 
the  great  cathedral,  and,  as  some  say,  to  heaven 
itself,  and  was  never  seen  any  more. 
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